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INVITATION. 


\ itor are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding. and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A the question of the choice of governor for 
the Green Mountain State came to an end 
October Ist, when the Legislature of Vermont in 
joint convention assembled elected Hon. John 
G. McCullough, Republican, of North Benning- 
ton, as chief executive of the state. At the polls 
Mr. McCullough. failed to receive a majority of 
votes over the other candidates, as required by 
the constitution of Vermont; but the legislature 
gave him a majority of sixty. 

John Griffith McCullough was born in Dela- 
ware in 1835, of Scotch and Welsh parentage. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he worked his 
way through college and law school ; then, going 
to California for his health’s sake, he got into 
the thick of that vigorous movement which held 
the state to the Union. California appreciated 
him, and made him state representative and 
senator and attorney-general. In 1871 he 
married a Vermont woman, and in 1874 he 
removed to Vermont. Of recent years Mr. 
McCullough’s railroad and financial interests 
have been very large, but he has maintained his 
activity in public affairs, and has twice repre- 
sented his state in national conventions. 

The latest photograph of Governor-Elect 
McCullough is reproduced on the front cover 
page. 


summer and autumn of political strife over 


Bx old citizen of Augusta, Maine, has recently 
made public a letter written sixty years ago 
by a clergyman’s daughter, which incidentally 
describes the way the doctors dealt with her 
father’s sore throat. They began by: bleeding 
him; next they gave him calomel and jalap; the 
third day they dosed him with a powerful emetic. 
The minister was tough, and survived the dis- 
ease and the treatment; but a modern medical 
man would not take long to decide which would 
be the most likely to kill him. 
hat has become of the Belgian hare? A 
year or two ago we were confidently 
assured that one could get rich by breeding it, 
could fatten by eating it, could keep warm by 
wearing its fur. According to the predictions 
then put forward, there should be on this conti- 
nent by this time several billion Belgian hares 
and a new crop of millionaires. Yet the price of 
meat keeps up, the average man is no stouter 
and not much richer than he used to be, and the 
furriers show no sign of giving away their stock 
of sealskin coats. The unsuspected truth may 
be that the Belgian hare resembles the conies of 
Old Testament times,—‘‘a feeble folk,”—instead 
of being a hardy beast, like the average promoter. 
= School at Simsbury, Connecticut, 
will have one of the finest school chapels 
in this region when the Hay memorial is com- 
pleted. It is being built by Secretary of State 
John Hay in memory of his eldest son, Adelbert 
Stone Hay, who came to an untimely end at the 
very opening of what promised to be a brilliant 
career. The chapel is a stone and stucco build- 
ing seventy feet in length, with shingle roof and 
art glass windows, will seat about one hundred 
and fifty, and will cost about twelve thousand 
dollars. It is expected now that it will be 
dedicated with a memorial service next June, 
on the second anniversary of Adelbert Hay’s 
death—a death sincerely mourned by many 
besides his classmates at Westminster and at 
Yale. 


hat ungrammatical old proverb, “ '‘T'wo’s 

company, three’s a crowd,” was consigned 
to oblivion, temporarily, in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, when the young people of one of the 
churehes gave a “trio party.”” Unique conver- 
sational topics in the form of a triangle were 
handed each new arrival, and he or she was 
then expected to hunt up the remainder of the 
trio. Following the social chat there were formal 
exercises, every feature of which employed three 
persons. Then by placing together the words 
of a familiar proverb, each letter having been 
printed on a slip of paper and the slips distrib- 
uted, the company was grouped and formed in 
line for the refreshment table. The affair was 
a novelty, and likewise a success. Of course 
there was sadness, open or veiled, when the 
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young man missed the right young woman, as 
he generally did; but then, it was for the good 
of the cause—and there was consolation in the 
fact that he could find her after the public 
entertainment was over. 
apres who plan a hunting trip away from 
home, to another state, will do well to begin 
preparations by studying ““Game Laws for 1902,” 
a pamphlet recently issued by the national 
Department of Agriculture. ‘This gives the 
game laws of all the states and territories, as 
well as of some of the Canadian provinces, a 
valuable feature being that it shows at a glance 
what states—twenty-four in number—require 
non-residents to secure licenses. The closed 
seasons on game in each state are set forth in 
detail; so are the laws concerning exportation 
and shipping of game. Members of Congress 
have copies of the pamphlet for free distribution ; 
but if for any reason one did not wish to apply 
to his Representative, probably he could get the 
pamphlet by writing to the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 
Py Bostonians who do business along the 
water-front had an opportunity the other 
day to see a six-hundred-pound tortoise, which 
a local dealer was shipping to London to be 
added to the collection of one of the younger 
Rothschilds. This tortoise, said to be four 
hundred years old, was born near the equator, 
and he travelled from San Francisco to Boston 
in a heated car on an express-train. He meas- 
ured sixty-four inches across the curvature of 
the back. In Boston he was worth fifteen 
hundred dollars, and if the end of the ocean 
voyage found him still in good health and spirits, 
he would be worth considerable more in London. 
The Rothschild who purchased the tortoise is 
interested in these reptiles, and the one Boston 
dealer, who is a good deal of -an explorer also, 
has procured a hundred for him. It is necessary 
evidently to have the money of a Rothschild to 
be able to afford to entertain such pets. 
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PRINCETON ‘“‘ JIMMY.” 


ast summer, July 22d, there died at Princeton 
James Johnson, a negro who escaped from 

the South in 1843. “Jimmy,” as he was known 
to every alumnus, had had thrilling experiences. 
This is his story, told by the New York Tribune: 


“He was born in 1815, and when only a 
boy was confined on a plantation in Maryland. 
Tiring of his — he ran away and came 
to Princeton, where became janitor of old 
North College, whose shadow he has never since 
forsaken. 

“For four years Jimmy continued his pursuits 
in ‘Old North.’ Then came the second great day 
of his career. This was on August 10, 1839, 
when a student arrived from the South, a friend 
of Colonel Wallis, Jim’s old master. The 
student at once recognized the janitor, and sent 
word to Mr. Wallis that his lost slave was in 
Princeton. A few weeks later, as Jim was 
gossiping with his friends in front of the village 
post-office, ‘Marse Teakle Wallis’ arose in front 
of him like a dream. He had come to take the 
fugitive slave back to the Maryland plantation. 

‘Jim’s black kinks turned snow-white on the 
spot, and since that time he had never been able 
to speak without-a stutter. But he did not have 
to go back to slavery. Several kind-hearted 
citizens came to the rescue and purchased his 
freedom. The young negro at once set about 
payin back his benefactors, and in a few years 
canceled the debt. 

“Jimmy and his wheelbarrow, painted in 
gaudy colors of orange and black, have adorned 
the campus for the last fifty years, where he 
peddied his caramels and lemonade to the 
students.” 


= = 
FIDELITY. 


he dog belonged to a man who was arrested 
for vagrancy. At the time of his arrest, 


be allowed to have the dog in the cell with him. 


“He’s my only friend!’ he pleaded. 

Finally, to humor the old unfortunate, the 
animal was ge in the lockup, and together 
they passed night in the narrow cell. The 
next morning the shabby, wobegone man 
appeared in court with the dog at his heels. He 
was fined and sent to the bridewell, but in some 
manner the faithful dog became se from 
him, and was left behind. 

Then the dog, after a day of watching, returned 
to the police-station, has since refused to 
leave the neighborhood. Day and night he sits 
there, rag wey one who enters or leaves the 
station. policemen feed him—manna always 
falls for the faithful—and he accepts their kind- 
ness gratefully, but with his eyes ever on that 
station-house door. 

“?Tain’t every one that has such a friend,” the 
men say. They say, too, that there must be 
something in the old rascal to make the dog love 
him so well. It may be so. Certain it is that 
there is “something” in the dog—fidelity of a 
quality so surpassingly rich that it can live 
without nourishment. 


& 
IN LEARNED LANGUAGE. 


joes father was a physician and his uncle a 

medical student. Johnny drank in their 
long words with an unquenchable thirst for more. 
When his teacher, before whom he wished to 
shine, asked him to name some important parts 
of the body, Johnny smiled radiantly. 

“You don’t mean legs or arms or heads,” said 
Johnny, eagerly; “I know you don’t, Miss 
Brown. You mean what father and Uncle Jim 


talk about—the interior and the exterior and the 
backterior.”’ 





says the Chicago Chronicle, the man begged to | 





BOSTON Institute and_Train- 


ing School. STAMMERERS’ 127 Tremont St., Boston. 


you NG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
COLLEGE to learn 
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Shorthand, Book- With F. H. PRINCE & CO. was obtained for me by 
keeping and Teleg- Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
raphy in preparation .T. SMITH, Dorchester, 5 rite to Burdett 
for positions College, 69 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 
which may besecured 

by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany,N. Y. 





lf You Contemplate at Any Time 
going to Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington or California, family parties are organized 
each week with experienced Conductors and 
Personally Conducted at low rates. Excellent 
train service. Write or call for full particulars. 
T. P. Vaille, 368 Washington Street, Boston. 


“‘Knockabout”’ 


School é Play 
Suit 


FOR LADS, Sizes 9 to 16. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


ified 


This suit is substantially 
trimmed with tough and durable 
linings, threads, etc., and the 
seams are double stitched and 
stayed with tape, rendering 
them impossible to rip. 

The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or Double 
Knee, and extra pieces and but- 
tons accompany each suit. 


The name “ KNOCKABOUT” is original, and 
has been copyrighted by us. The cloth used in 
the manufacture of the suits, which is made espe- 
cially for us, is subjected to the most rigorous 
examination and test for purity of fiber, strength 
of weave and careful blending of its non-soilin 
and non-fading colors, before we allow a am 
of it to be cut. 

Our “ Knockabout” suit is gotten up to resist 
hard and unremitting usage, and parents will find 
it a most satisfactory investment at the popular 


~" $5.00. 


We will send this suit on 
approval if desired. It can be 
returned if it is not entirely as 
expected in every way. 











NOTE—All goods manufactured by 
us bear our full name and designa- 
tion on the etiquette as follows: 


Burn Wood! 














Don’t Worry About 
Price of Coal, 





The Bay State Franklin 


This Open Stove or Portable Fireplace can 
» used in any room where there is a chimney 
connection. What tends more to cheerfulness 
than an open fire? Handy for fall and spring 
seasons. With coal at $15.00 a ton, many 
housekeepers will use Bay State Franklins 
instead of furnaces this ter. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, 
buy direct of us. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for tllustrated circular. 
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HIS 


the range that 


STOVE WORKS, 500 Oak 


is one of the numerous 
patented features that add to the 
value without increasing the cost of 


HAS NO EQUAL. 


To receive our curious booklet write to SILL 
KS St., Rochester, 
New York. Boston Branch, 44 Hanover St. 
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One pair answers for all dresses, and 

Economy {with proper care will last for years. 
(A Shield_ that protects the dress 

one performs but part of its mis- 


niversal Shie 


gree of cleanliness can compen- 

N tness sate fora Dress.Shield fouled with per- 

eal spiration. The Universal Shield is 

as easily laundered as a handkerchief. 

Send us 3&e. for a Trial Pair if your dealer does not 
them. Manufactured only by 

SIGSBEE COMPANY, Ayer, Mass. 
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N turning the 

house inside 
out for the Fall 
cleaning, nine out 
of ten housekeep- 
ers will find one or 
more old carpets in 
the attic discarded 
as no good. 

If you will send 
these apparently 
worthless carpets 
to us we will, at 
small expense, re- 
weave them into 
rugs that will ren- 
der good service. 


Lewis Batting Co., 
Walpole, Mass. 
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The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be 
preserved indefinitely by the mere use of soap 
and water. The beautiful facets and prisms take 
on after a time a dull and lifeless look beyond 
the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing 
agents. There is one thing, however, that will 
restore the original fire and brilliancy to cut 
glass quickly and easily, and that is an appli- 
cation of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 

COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed 
packages only, and if your dealer should not 
happen to keep it in stock, send us 20 cents 
and we will send you a sample bottle by ex- 
press, carriage paid. We will also include one 
of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us the 
name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT. 


























OSAMOND had been trying to make 
R up her mind for very nearly two 
years. Those who looked on thought 
she might have done it-in a quarter of the 
time; but when they discovered that their 
own minds did not agree, they realized 
Rosamond’s difficulties. If she had decided 
according to Miss Alice Reed’s judgment, 
she would have disappointed half a dozen 
people who knew just as much about it as 
Miss Alice did. And if she had decided 
as Mr. Ray wanted her to, Miss Alice 
would have been disappointed in her. So 
she had a right to be puzzled, and even to 
take the two years, between twenty and 
twenty-two, to make up her mind. 

Rosamond was a dear child; people said 
that who were no relation to her; indeed, 
none of the neighbors were related to the 
Gorhams. This was remarkable in a 
village where everybody was everybody 
else’s second cousin—unless he was a first 
cousin. The Gorhams had come to live in 
this little corner of the world because it 
was thought that the hill breezes and the 
quiet and the peace would be good for the 
judge’s health. Rosamond was only three 
years old then; her father and mother 
adored her, which was only natural, for 
she was all that was left to them; but 
- everybody loved her. She was so pretty, 
and she had such gentle manners, and then 
—her voice! 

Rosamond sang like a bird, as lightly, 
as gaily, just as if she could not help 
singing! Indeed, David Ray, who was the 
organist, and who began to give her music 
lessons when she was six years old, said 
that she was a genius; and that was how 
it all began— David Ray’s enthusiasm, and 
the music lessons, and then, by and by, 
the singing lessons. 

She had to go into town once a week 
for those, for of course there was ho one 
in the village who could teach her properly ; 
although Mrs. Baily, the doctor’s wife, said 
that that was perfectly absurd, for she had 
studied herself for a year under a fine 
teacher, and would have been perfectly 
willing to give the child lessons, and save 
her the trip into town, to say nothing of 
the expense; “although it seems that 
expense is not considered by the judge and 
Mrs. Gorham,” Mrs. Baily ended, severely. 

But when she was twenty Rosamond came 
to the end of such instruction as she could 
get in town. She sang delightfully; her 
voice was perfectly true and very sweet ; it was | 
not a powerful voice, but it was delicious. Mr. 
Ray could not properly express his admiration ; 
it was not enough to say the child was a 
genius. He said she would be—at least, she 
could be—a great prima donna! 

“But not without study,” David Ray said; 
“not with this miserable, two-penny instruc- 
tion she has had. If she went abroad and had 
masters—I tell you, I know what I’m talking 
about !”” he said, pounding the table. 

He had been playing whist, and the cards 
jumped up under the blow. “I know what | 
I’m talking about! You may think I’m a 
dried-up old fogy, playing that wheezy old 
organ every Sunday as if I were as big a 
barbarian about music as the rest of you—but 
Rosamond has a voice, and she ought to go 
abroad and cultivate it!” 

If he said this at the whist table, of course he 
said it to Rosamond and to the judge and to 
dear, gentle Mrs. Gorham. So by and by, 
little by little, it began to be a thing to be 
considered. At first her friends considered it 
more than Rosamond did; but the summer 
that she was twenty she began to look 
thoughtful, and sometimes worried. Which | 
meant that she was considering it, too. 

“TI do love my music, Miss Alice,” she said, 
one June Sunday, as she and her old school- | 
teacher walked home from church. Miss Alice 
was coming home to have dinner with them, 
and Rosamond and she took the short cut 
across the fields, while the judge, with Mrs. 
Gorham on his arm, came more decorously 
along the road. “If I could have even two 
years abroad,” Rosamond said, slowly—“‘O 
Miss Alice, just think what it would be!” 

“Be to whom ?”’ old Miss Alice said, shortly. 





Up Her Mind 





not!” 

“But it would be a comfort to have 
her,”’ the objector dared to say. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Baily, “there are a 
good many things which it would be a 
comfort to have, but I notice we don’t 
have ’em. No; it will be very selfish if 


DAVID RAY WOULD DRIFT INTO MUSIC TALK, WHILE ROSAMOND 
LISTENED ENRAPTURED. 


Rosamond looked at her, a little surprised. 
“Why, to me!”’ she said. And then the color 
came up into her face. “That sounds selfish, 
Miss Alice, but I don’t mean to be. After all, 
if God gives me a voice —” 

“Yes, my dear,” Miss Alice said, patting 
her arm. “I know you don’t mean to be 
selfish, and you’re not. You are a dear, 
precious child. Only, Rosamond, what would 
your father and mother do if you left them? 
It isn’t as if they could go with you. You} 
know the judge never could get along in the | 
poor kind of air that there is in other places —”’ 

“T wouldn’t think of it for a minute,” 
Rosamond broke in, “if they needed me. But 
in a big house like ours, with servants 
enough —”’ 

“Now Rosamond Gorham,” said Miss Alice, | 
“do you mean to tell me that any servants— 
I don’t care how good they are, even your old | 
Ellen, who is a treasure; but that any servant 
can take a daughter’s place ?” 

*( dear!”’ said poor Rosamond. 

It really was hard for Rosamond. As she 
said, God had given her a voice, and she wanted 
to use it. “And so she ought,” said Mrs. 
Baily. “If her father and mother were poor 





her father and mother interfere with her future 
just for their comfort !’’ 

Of course, this was one way of looking at 
it, although it was not Rosamond’s way. It 
was, however, her father’s and mother’s way. 
They talked it over between themselves quite 
as earnestly as their neighbors did, although 
nobody knew it—not even Rosamond just at 
first. 

“We mustn’t be selfish, dear,’”? Mrs. Gorham 
would say, again and again, in her gentle way. 
The judge, at first, had refused to consider it. 
What, his girl banging about Europe by 
herself? Heguessed not! Besides, how could 
he get along without her? Who would walk 
with him every afternoon, rain or shine? Who 
would play cribbage with him, who would 
sing to him? 


“I wish,” said Rosamond’s father, “that | 
What | 


David Ray would hold his tongue! 
does he mean by putting such cock-and-bull 
ideas into Rosy’s head? And—and what 
would you do without her ?” 

“But we mustn’t be selfish, dear,” Mrs. 
Gorham would remind him, gently. And then 
he would simmer down and stick out his lips 
and grunt to himself, and by and by agree. 
“No, of course we can’t look at it selfishly.” 


Votume 76. Number 44. 
$1.75 a Year. Sincie Copies 5 Cents. 


wouldn’t save their lives if James could | She looked like a little gray dove, and was 
|always smoothing people down; it was this 


smoothing, no doubt, that by and by smoothed 

Rosamond’s way to Europe. 

| Meanwhile Rosamond did not urge her cause, 

| but the desire to go away and study took 

possession of her. She thought of it by day 

| and dreamed of it by night ; she read everything 
she could get hold of concerning the great 
foreign teachers; she talked of it a little to 
Miss Alice, who was not sympathetic, and 
a great deal to David Ray, who was very 
sympathetic. 

After each of her music lessons—although 
it was absurd to call them lessons, for by 
that time Rosamond knew quite as much 
as the old organist—David Ray would drift 
into music talk, while Rosamond listened 
enraptured. He would tell her of his old 
master in Munich, dead now these forty 
years, or of this man’s method in Berlin, 
or of that man’s method in Paris, and of 
all the eager, joyous, passionate student life 
that he himself, now a little wrinkled old 
man, had lived so many years ago. 

“If father and mother could go with me 
it would be simple enough,” Rosamond 
would say, sighing; “but that’s not to be 
thought of. Mother would be unhappy 
away from home, even for two years; and 
father can’t go travelling about because of 
his throat. No, I don’t suppose I can ever 
go. O dear!’ 

“You can if you will!’’ David Ray told 
her, emphatically. “I am sure your father 
and mother would never stand in the way 
of your best good.” 

“No, indeed they wouldn’t,” Rosamond 
said. But it was not any easier to make 
up her mind on that account. Nor did Mr. 
Ray’s opinions help her very much. If his 
convictions had weight on one side, Miss 
Alice’s had just as much weight on the 
other side, 

Miss Alice and David Ray were good, 
quarrelsome friends. The old organist had 
been in the habit of taking tea with Miss 
Alice on Sunday evenings for nearly thirty 
years, but just as people began to smile and 
drop hints and make mild jokes, something 
would come up like this question of Rosa- 
mond’s going away, and there would be 
discussion, polite, indeed, but warm; and 
as a result, Mr. Ray would spend his 
Sunday evenings at home for the next six 
months. As for Miss Alice, she would toss 


her head, and go out and take tea with — 


people who were more apt to agree with 
her. 

One cool Sunday evening in April Miss 
Alice came to Mrs. Gorham’s, sure of find- 
ing sympathy here in her views about 
Rosamond. They were sitting by the 
fireside, waiting tea until the judge and 
Rosamond came in from their walk, when 
Rosamond’s mother said, in her soft, brave 

voice, “Rosamond will be leaving us very soon, 
Miss Alice. Her father is going to tell her 
this afternoon that she can go. Very likely 

she knows it by this time,”’ she ended, looking 
up at the clock. 

Miss Alice was so startled that she hardly 
knew what she said. “‘But—O Mrs. Gorham, 
what will you do without her?” 

Mrs. Gorham smiled and shook her head. 
“Why, my dear, it would be very selfish in 

| us to keep her. And her father and I will get 
along. It will be another honeymoon for us, 
all by ourselves,” she said, smiling. She 
looked toward the window as she spoke, for it 
was growing dusk, and the judge and Rosa- 
mond ought to have been home by that time. 
She was smiling, and as cheerful as possible, 
but her hands trembled. “You and Mr. Ray 
will have to make up now,” she said, “because 
it’s all settled.” 

“Indeed, I won’t make up!” said Miss 
| Alice, hotly. “Not but what I think David Ray 
| means to do right ; only he doesn’t understand 
| that a girl’s character is more important than 
| her voice!”” And then Miss Alice cried a little 

to herself in the dusk by the fireside. 

When the judge and Rosamond came up the 

| path, Miss Alice thought it was time for her 


or sick it would be different; but they’ll just And then Mrs. Gorham would smile and pat |togo. It was not a moment for an outsider. 
be lonely. And when it comes to a question | his hand softly, and begin to talk of something | But she glanced at Rosamond as she passed 


of their loneliness or Rosamond’s voice, why, 
they’d better be lonely!” Mrs. Baily was 
emphatic, and she had a way of rolling her 
light eyes round that was silencing. 

“But suppose they were to be taken sick, and 
Rosamond in Europe?’ somebody objected, 
faintly. 

“Taken sick?” said Mary Baily. “Well, 
isn’t Doctor Baily here? I guess Rosamond | 


else. 
Mrs. Gorham always dressed in gray, with 


the front of her frock made surplice, and filled | 


in with wash blonde, which was fastened by a 
pin that had in it two little flaxen curls of the 
two children who had died before Rosamond 
was born. She wore a cap, with lace tabs that 
came down over her ears, and her hands were 
always busy with some sort of white knitting. 


| her; the girl was radiant, her eyes blazing, and 
her face full of delicate color, and her voice was 
almost a song, it was so triumphant and so 
joyous. PEP: 

Her father and mother gave their consent ; but 
after the first burst of happiness Rosamond did 
not find it so easy to get her own consent. It 
was in April that they said she might go, but 
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she was not to start until September, and in 
those six months, when it was all settled, the | 
child really suffered more than when she had 
thought her parents would not allow it. She 
changed her mind a dozen times; but by and by 
she came back to the old statement, that she had 
a right to her own life—to make it as full and 
rich and beautiful as she possibly could, “And 
useful, too, Miss Alice,’”’ she said. 

“You think you will be useful, do you, by 
being a great singer ?’’? Miss Alice said. 








“Well,” Rosamond answered, with a troubled, 
honest look, “I know I can give pleasure 
by singing, and—and I hope I may make 
money, too; and I can do good with that.” 

*“Rosamond,’’ Miss Alice said, “you can 
give pleasure singing to us, here ; and you’ll 
have money to do good with when your 
father dies. I’ve heard that very rich people, 
who are conscientious, find it a dreadful 
burden to spend their money properly ; it’s 
no easy job, but a very great responsibility ; 
so I wouldn’t go to Europe for three years” 
—David Ray put three years as the limit, by 
that time—‘“‘just to get more responsibilities 
on your shoulders.” 

“Well,” said Rosamond, with a little 
spirit, “why do you think I go, Miss 
Alice?” 

“Because you want to, my dear.” 

* And why not ?” cried Rosamond. “Why 
shouldn’t I want to, and why shouldn’t I 
go? If I don’t, I bury my talent in the 
earth in a napkin!’ 

“*Burying her talent in a napkin!’ 
David Ray put that into her head,” Miss 
Alice said, when she sat by herself at her 
little tea-table that evening. “As if staying 
at home and doing her duty wouldn’t be 
developing all her talents! As if to see a 
girl who is dutiful and sweet -tempered 
isn’t as good for the world as hearing a 
beautiful voice—that you’ve got to pay 
for, too!’ 

However, the arrangements for going 
abroad were made, and time went on; and 
what with dressmaking and letter-writing 
and practising, Rosamond’s days were 
pretty full; and by and by the day came 
for her to go away. 

Miss Alice went up to say good-by to her 
the night before, and could hardly get a 
word in because David Ray was there, 
chattering away about the child’s future. 

Mrs. Gorham sat knitting, silently ; sometimes 
she ran her hand along her big wooden knitting- 
needles, and smiled over at the judge, who looked 
flushed and nervous, but said nothing; and 
sometimes she looked at Rosamond, tenderly, 
yet, somehow, with a sort of pity. Rosamond 
looked everywhere and at everybody, her eyes 
shining, and a laugh bubbling over every 
minute. 

Miss Alice thought she was hardly going to 
be able to say good-by to her, because everybody 
wanted to talk to her; but when she went up 
to her and kissed her, Rosamond held on to her 
hand with a nervous sort of grip, and she said, 
right in her ear, “I want to speak to you a 
minute, Miss Alice.” And then, pulling at her 
hand, she slipped out of the room and out of the 
front door, into the darkness on the front porch. 

“Miss Alice,”’ she said, breathlessly, “I know 
you think I’m not doing right ; and—and I can’t 
bear to go away, and have you feel that way, 
because you’ve always been so good to me!” 
she said, with a sob. 

“Nonsense!” - Miss Alice said, very nearly 
erying herself. “I haven’t!” And then she 
broke down, for it was dreadful to her to lose 
the child. 

“Listen, dear Miss Alice,’? Rosamond said. 
“Tt’s like this: I must explain, because I can’t 
have you think quite so badly of me.’’ 

“T don’t!’? Miss Alice said, squeezing her 
pocket-handkerchief against her eyes. 

“It’s like this: 1 do believe that it’s a duty to 
make the most of my life in whatever way I 
ean; to cultivate whatever gift God has given 
me. O Miss Alice, I believe that, truly I do! 
And I have a good voice, I know that. I don’t 
mean in the way Mr. Ray says, but a good voice; 
1 can sing in concert, if not in grand opera, and, 
oh, I love it! And—don’t you see? I want to 
make the most of myself. Mother and father 
understand ; and they have each other, so they 
don’t mind letting me go.” 

Her father and mother did not mind! Well, 
of course Miss Alice was not going to get into 
any argument with the child at nine o’clock at 
night, when her trunks were packed and her 
tickets bought and the carriage ordered for half 
after seven the next morning; but she could not 
help saying, “O Rosamond, do you think they 
don’t?”’ And then she just kissed her, and said, 
“But there, there! I know just what you mean.” 
She did know, for Rosamond was as sincere as a 
baby, and believed just what she said; it was 
only that the girl could not see the other side. 

Miss Alice woke early that next morning, 
and lay listening for the wheels of the carriage 
going up the hill to the judge’s for Rosamond. 
It was gray and misty, and the scent of autumn 
was in the air; and by and by it began to rain 
in a vague, hesitating way. But when the 
carriage was coming down again, with Rosamond 
in it, it was raining hard. 

Miss Alice jumped up, to peep out between 





the shutters for a last glimpse of the child; but 
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it was pouring, and the carriage curtains were 
buttoned down, and the driver had fastened the 
rubber apron up in front of him, so that only his 
eyes showed. She went back to bed, and felt 
very forlorn, partly because she knew how she 
was going to miss Rosamond, but mostly because 
of what Rosamond was going to miss. 

It was a long, dark, rainy day; nobody came 
in, and Miss Alice had not the energy to go out, 
so she sat by the fire and did her tatting, and 
followed the girl in her thoughts. Sometimes 
she shook her head, and said to herself that David 














HE HELD THE PEN SUSPENDED FOR A MOMENT. 


Ray had something to answer for! and once she 
wiped her eyes, and then looked round fiercely 
to see if any one had caught her. But there was 
no one to look; the rain beat against the win- 
dows, and then lulled, and then came again with 
a dash, tearing the leaves from the tulip-tree by 
the gate, and making the windows shake and 
clatter in their frames. So it was no wonder 
that about noon, as she still sat brooding over 
the fire and trying to read, she did not hear the 
old carryall go splashing by in the rain; but if 
she had she could hardly have guessed that 
Rosamond was inside. 

Afterward Rosamond told her all about it. It 
seems that half-way to town something went 
wrong with one of the wheels. “It stuck,’’ 
Rosamond said. The driver got out and stood 
in his rubber overcoat in the pouring rain, and 
pulled and pushed, and “‘said naughty words,” 
Rosamond told the judge, who chuckled, and 
said he would like to see the human man who 
would not “use language’”’ under such circum- 
stances ! 

Then the man made his way to a farmhouse, 
across half a mile of freshly plowed land, — 
“Used more language then, I guess,’’ the judge 
said, when he heard the story,—and brought 
back a boy with a carriage-jack and a wrench; 
and they worked over the thing for an hour. 

And all the while Rosamond sat in the dark 
carryall and heard the rain pour on the roof, and 
thought and thought and thought. There was 
nothing to see, except the gray square of rainy 
hills and the drenched back of the horse, with 
the water dripping in beads down his mane 
and tail. The men outside tramped squashing 
through the mud, and wrenched and pulled and 
kicked in their wet impatience. 

As for Rosamond, at first she sat dully waiting ; 
by and by she began to look at her watch; she had 
reckoned on two hours in town before the train 
started that was to take her out into the world— 
and an hour and a quarter had gone! Once she 
leaned out over the rubber apron and asked the 
driver when he thought he could start. 

“Don’t know, miss,” he said, “‘’less we might 
swim!’ 

Rosamond laughed, and then sighed with 
impatience. An hour and a half gone! She 
told Miss Alice afterward that she did not know 
why she was impatient, whether it was to catch 
the train or miss it, “and have one more night 
at home.” 

She began to think—not of her music and her 
voice and her new life; all those glowing, golden 
thoughts, which had been like wine in her young 
head for all these months—but of her father and 
mother, old, and not very strong, and a little 
lonely, of course, and—and—who can tell? — 
sick, perhaps. Perhapseven— But Rosamond 
would not face that possibility, even in her 
imagination. She took out her little watch 
again, and held it in trembling fingers—but she 
did not see the time. ‘ 

Then there was a great wrench and the wheel 
came off, and she heard the men congratulating 











each other, and the driver called ont, “All right 
now, miss! We'llstart in five minutes!” 

Then it seemed to Rosamond as if the kingdoms 
of this world suddenly lay glittering at her feet ; 
and behind her, silent, gentle, the two people who 
loved her. “Oh, I can’t!” said poor Rosamond. 
She did not say what it was she could not do; 
but she stood up in the carriage and touched the 
driver’s shoulder, as he gathered up the reins, 
and said, breathlessly, “Go home!’’ 

The man looked at her, startled and not under- 
standing. “Wecan make it,miss. This horse’ll 
fly now!” 

“T want togo home,” said Rosamond, brokenly. 

“Go back?” said the man. ‘“‘Why, we got 
time to catch the train, miss. We can do it, and 
have ten minutes to spare, too.’”” 

“I’m going home,” Rosamond answered, 
briefly. “Turn, please; I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Well, I swanny!”’ said the driver. But he 
turned, 

It was noon when they got back. Rosamond, 








portunities in an ‘oil 
town’ like this.’ James 
Neven, the young lawyer, 
spoke quietly, as his habit 
was, but his face flushed and 
his keen eyes glittered. “A 
few hundred dollars will buy an interest | 
in a company formed to drill a well, and 
if the well proves a ‘gusher’ a man’s 
share may yield him fifty thousand or 
more a year. If you want to be rich, 
Jerris, better let me invest the money 
you’ve made on that Dakota ranch of 
yours.” 

The sturdy Westerner, Neven’s class- 
mate at college, Janghed and shook his 
head. “Guess not, thank you, Jim,” he 
answered. “‘Slow and sure’ is my 
motto. I never expect to get rich ata 
stroke.”’ 

“As you please,” said Neven, dryly. 
“Your cousins, the Larrabees, have 
more faith in my judgment. Mrs. 
Larrabee gave me a thousand dollars 
to invest for her—as an agent, of course. She 
paid me twenty dollars for placing it.’ 

“T should think if success is so certain you 
would prefer to be paid by a percentage on the 
profits.”’ 

“N-no— well,” said Neven, uncomfortably, 
“Mrs. Larrabee would not consent to that. ‘If 
the well proves a dry one,’ she said, ‘it won’t be 
your fault; you’ll do your best for me, I know.’ 
So she gave me twenty dollars down.” 

Hugh Jerris had risen and was pacing rest- 
lessly about the dingy little office. ‘Bother 
investments, anyway, Jim!” he cried. “The 
only reason why I came to Pennsylvania was to 
try to get Jennie Larrabee to go back to South 
Dakota as my wife. ‘That’s the only subject 
that interests me just now.” 

Neven rubbed his chin thoughtfully. “You 
know the Larrabees haven’t any money,” he 
suggested. ‘That thousand dollars represented 
all their savings. You ought to look for a girl 
who could put some capital into that ranch of 
yours.” 

“Jennie Larrabee without a cent will be a 
fortune to me—if I can win her! She and her 
mother are well, you say? I think I’ll go out to 
the farm and see them this morning. Good-by, 
Jim!” 

“What a fool!’”? muttered the young lawyer, 
as he watched the burly fellow stride impetuously 
down the street. He meant to make money— 
and marry money. Then he turned to his work 
again, which at this time consisted mainly in 
figuring his possible income from the Karns well. 

Neven had invested his own savings, six 
hundred dollars, in the Karns well, which was 
now being drilled about two miles from town. 
He had put Mrs. Larrabee’s thousand dollars into 
the Warren well, not so promising a property, he 
thought, which was only a few hundred yards 
from the other. 

The drill in each well had already passed 
through layers of solid rock and of slate, and a 
current of salt water, and now was near the 
stratum of glass-like rock beneath which oil 
might be found. In an hour or two he might be 
a millionaire or—no, he would not be a pauper, 
in any event. Jabez Wright, one of the drilling 
crew, had agreed to warn him by a cipher 
telegram of the chances of success or failure. If 
the well seemed likely to be “dry,’’ Neven planned 
to rush out on the street and sell his interest 
before the public heard the news. 

A tap at the door startled him. A _ boy 
appeared with a yellow envelope. Neven took 
it and tore it open. 

“Sand reached,” the cipher, translated, told 
him. “Dry. Better sell.” 

Dry! All his savings gone in a moment! 

James Neven was not a demonstrative man. 
He paid the boy and, when he was gone, stood 
staring at the floor. His skin looked yellow and 
as if it were tightly drawn over his sharp features, 
but only his clenched hands told his emotion. 

Suddenly he seized his hat. He must sell at 
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| once, shift his loss upon somebody else! He 
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sitting leaning forward in the carryall, was 
panting with excitement. Oh, to get home, to 
get back to her father and mother—to say, 
“Forgive me!” “For I wanted to go!” she 
thought, her heart beating hard and her hands 
grasping the back of the seat in front of her. 


So Rosamond came home—so. she made up her 
mind. Of course it made talk. Some thought 
she was right, some declared she was wrong. 
Mrs. Baily said it was evident that Rosamond 
did not care so very much for her music, after all. 
Old David Ray, when he heard it, said, after a 
minute’s astounded silence, “Rosamond is bigger 
than her talent!”? and the very next Sunday 
night he went to Miss Alice’s to tea. Miss 
Alice, of course, was perfectly happy. The 
judge and Mrs. Gorham—well, one need not say 
how they felt about it. 

As for Rosamond herself, she came to under- 
stand certain deep words: “He that loseth his 
life shall find it.’ 








opened the door. It seemed that 
Bushby, the town gossip, had been 
just about to enter. 

“Heard the news, Neven ?”” Bush- 


by asked. “The Karns is a dry 
well!” 

“Yes, so I’ve heard,” said Neven, 
quietly. Useless now to try to sell! He turned 
back into his office. Bushby sat down on the 
steps outside and lighted a cigar. 


““Nevyen,” he called, presently, “telegraph boy 
after you!” He lounged into the office as Neven 
opened a second cipher despatch. 

“Warren well struck oil,” it told him. 
Promises to be a gusher.’’ 

The strip of paper shook in Neven’s hand. 
This luck had come to the Larrabees! He was 
ruined! Oh, if he had only put his own money 
into the Warren well, and theirs into the Karns! 
But Neven was outwardly calm as he drew a 
blank message toward him and told the boy to 
wait. 

Bushby, leaning on the table, glanced familiarly 
over his shoulder at the direction of the message. 

“*Mrs. Sarah Larrabee,’ ’”’ he repeated. ““Why, 
sure enough! It was in the Karns well you 
invested her money? And she’s lost it? What 
a pity!” 

Neven started. Why should it not be so? 
The well-drillers had not incorporated yet. No 
stock certificates had been issued. The receipts 
for the two sums of money mentioned his name 
alone, “James Neven, Attorney.” No human 
being but himself knew positively whether it was 
the Larrabees’ money or his own that he had 
put into that dry hole. 

He held the pen suspended for a moment, 
facing the temptation of his life. ‘Then he dipped 
the pen in the ink. Bushby still looked on. 

“Invested six hundred in Karns well,’ he 
wrote. “Dry. Heartily sorry. Hope to do 
better with remaining four hundred.” 

“So it was the Larrabees’ money that you put 
into the Karns?” asked Bushby, eying him 
keenly. 

“Yes,” 

“You bought a quarter share in the Warren 
well, too?”’ 

“Yes. Costmeathousand. That was a little 
venture of my own. The well promises to be a 
gusher.”’ 

“You don’t say so!” Bushby seized his hat 
and rushed to tell the news. In the very same 
moment Neven began to prepare for a trip to 
New York. He did not care for the congratula- 
tions of his townsmen. He did not want to 
hear them express their sympathy for Mrs. 
Larrabee. Besides, he wished to look up safe 
investments for the large sums of money he 
would soon begin to receive. 

It was late one rainy evening when Neven 
arrived again at home, and entered the little 
parlor of the hotel in which he boarded. He 
had heard nothing from the place since he left,— 
Jabez Wright had unaccountably failed to reply 
to a request for information,—but Neven felt 
that “no news is good news,” and he could easily 
put on a bold front, for he had now begun to 
think of his theft as merely a bit of “sharp 
practice.”’ 

He looked around with disgust at the tawdry 
finery of the room. Well, it would not be his 
home long. He was going to New York to live. 
With his income — 

“Hello, old fellow!” cried a hearty voice 
behind him. 

“Why, Jerris, is this you?” Neven said, as 
he turned to meet the rancher. “How did you 
prosper in your errand?” ‘There was a lofty 
condescension in his tone, but the other did not 
perceive it. 

“With Jennie? She’s up-stairs! She’s Mrs. 
Hugh Jerris! Haven’t wasted any time, have 
I ?”? 

Neven gave his hand with a feeble effort at 
cordiality. “Iam sure I wish you well, Jerris,” 
he said. “You are able to support a wife, and 
needn’t care whether she has anything of her 
Own or not.” 


“Anything of her own! Why, my dear boy, 


what more could she want? Her mother has 
























given her half of her interest in the Karns well, 
and —” 
“Karns!” gasped Neven. “It was a dry hole!” 
“In the upper sand, yes. But they bored 
deeper since you left, and struck oil. ‘The well 


is yielding fifteen hundred barrels a day. Why, 
Jennie is an heiress !’’ 
Fifteen hundred barrels a day! Neven stood 


staring at the ruddy, good-humored face, which | 
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suddenly took on a look of pity. ‘“‘What a brute 
Iam!” the rancher cried. “I forgot that, while 
investing their money so wisely, you made such 
a terrible mistake about your own!” 

“A mistake? My own? What do you mean ?”’ 
shouted Neven, fiercely. 

“The Warren well—surely you’ve heard? It 
was only a pocket. It ran out in a week.” 

Neven tried to speak, but he could only mumble 





| unintelligible words. Then he clapped his hat on | 
| his head and rushed from the house. The first | 
| man he met confirmed the story. 
| “Folks thought it queer you were so sharp for 
the widow and so stupid for yourself, Neven,” 
his townsman said. “But Jabez Wright says 
| you bought the Karns for yourself and the 
Warren for the widow, and then shifted things | 
| for your own advantage when the first news 








came, and as long as that’s so, everybody’s 
glad that you fooled yourself. Well, if things 
had come out just as you thought they would, I 
don’t know as you’d have had much comfort 
out of your ill-gotten gains. ’Fraid you won’t 
ever get many more clients in this town!” 

Neven left town that night. So, as it chanced, 
did Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Jerris. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerris were respected and happy. 
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SE, we 


SP YHE Constitution of the United States, that 
INL] instrument which Gladstone said is the 
most perfect document ever struck off 
by the hand of man at a single time, clearly states 
the powers vested in the Supreme Court ; but the 
effect which those powers were to have on the 
life of the republic became manifest only as they 
were exercised. 

Up to that time the judiciary was only a minor 
factor in the life of any nation. Even in the 
mother country, where alone its independence 
had been secured, its powers and influence were 
restricted by the fact that, there being no written 
constitution, the authority of Parliament was 
subject to no limitations. The significance of 
this tribunal in a nation, the powers of all whose 
officials are granted and defined by a written 
instrument, was not fully realized. 

Hence it is not strange that in the early life of 
the republic a place on the Supreme bench 
was considered of minor importance, and freely 
abandoned or declined for positions which all now 
consider of much less significance. John Jay, 





THE SUPREME CO 


by that court in 
which one state 
has contested 
with another the 
boundaries of 
each; one in 
which the United 
States summoned 
the State of Texas 
to have deter- 
mined whether an entire county claimed by the 
latter was or was not within its territory. And 
others of like importance are now pending 
before it; one a suit brought by the State of 
Missouri seeking to compel the State of Illinois 
and one of its chartered companies to refrain 
from turning the sewage of Chicago through a 
recently constructed canal into the Mississippi 
River. 

It is not strange that, as the significance of its 
power became manifest, some who labor under 





often or how rapidly changing, is vox Dei, 





the delusion that vox populi, no matter how | 


the first chief justice, resigned his office in order | should see in it something to threaten democracy, 
to enter upon diplomatic service; and when, |as they understand the term. Once in a while 
subsequently, it was tendered to him again, | we hear noisy denunciations of the court as an 
declined to accept, preferring the place of gov- | incongruous factor ina government by the people. 
ernor of the State of New York. | The fact that its members hold office during 


never has the per- | 
sonal integrity of a 
single one been 
questioned. The 
decisions both of 
the court and of the 
individual justices 
have been some 
times bitterly at- 
tacked, but the 
|attack has been based on opposition to the 
decision, and not upon any question of personal 
integrity. 

John Marshall, who presided at the trial of 
Aaron Burr for treason, and who held firmly 
to the constitutional provision that any overt act 
thereof must be proved by the testimony of two 
witnesses, was loudly berated at the time. Never- 
theless, no man questioned his honesty, and 
subsequent reflection has convinced all of the 
correctness of his rulings. 


The Court in Session. 


% PAN the Dred Scott decision and again in | 
| the income tax cases, the court received | 

wueh criticism and condemnation; and 
| yet all the violent assaults were upon the igno- | 





NITED STATES 
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oysters instead of listening to the argument. 
But so it had been for years, and so perhaps 
it might have continued but for the persistent 
efforts of one of the junior members of the 
court. 

Although there is a solemnity in its proceed- 
ings, which are generally destitute of the humor 
that is often found in the trial of an action at 
nisi prius, there is occasionally a break in the 
solemn movement and a touch of levity, and it 
may be affirmed that notwithstanding his black 
robe, each of the justices has a good mouth for 
laughter. An incident or two may illustrate 
this: 

Whenever the court, on hearing the argument 
of counsel for plaintiff in error, is entirely satisfied 
that he has no case, the chief justice is apt to say 
to counsel for defendant in error that the court 
does not care to hear further argument. At one 
time Hon. Matthew Carpenter from Wisconsin 
was counsel for plaintiff in error, and opened the 
case. before he was through the court was 
satisfied that there was nothing in it, and so 
when he had concluded, and counsel for defendant 
in error arose, Chief Justice Waite said, “The 
court does not care to hear any further argu- 
ment,” 

Counsel was a little deaf, and although noticing 


Few cases came before the court, and most of | good behavior, that it sometimes stays the hands ratice, mistakes or prejudices, real or supposed, | that the chief justice spoke, did not hear what 


them of no national concern. 
began to dawn when it was perceived that it had | the idea of an absolutely popular government ; 
power to adjudge void any act of an official, or/and yet the general judgment of wise and 


| character. 


| One of the sights of Washington is the Supreme | 


Its significance | of an excited public, is thought to interfere with | of the justices, and not at all upon their personal | he had said, and turning to Mr. Carpenter, who 


sat beside him, asked what had been said. 
“Oh, hang it!” replied Carpenter, in tones 


even a law passed by Congress, if found to be in | thoughtful students of political life and history | Court in session, and it impresses all visitors in a| audible to the bench. “The chief justice said 


conflict with the Constitution. 

A tribunal which, standing back of executive 
and legislative officials, could declare what they 
attempted to do to be of no effect, because in 


the world over is that the stability of that court; 
arising from the permanent tenure of its members, 
is the one thing which gives promise of endurance 
to our democratic system of government. 








conflict with that organic instrument, was soon | 
recognized as a factor of supreme importance 
in the nation. And that the Supreme Court was 
given this power by the Constitution was so | 
clearly shown by Chief Justice Marshall, in his | course, offensive to those who change their 
opinion in Marbury versus Madison, 1 Cranch, opinions at every election, and whose great 
137, that no one since has ever seriously challenged objection to the decalogue and the Sermon on the 
it. I quote a few sentences from that opinion: | Mount is that they are so old and have never 
The Constitution is either a superior paramount | been rewritten for modern use. Perhaps the fact 
law, unchangeable by ordinary means, or it is on | of permanence will not seem so awful when the 
a level with ordinary legislative acts, and, like | average length of the judicial lives of the justices 


The Official Life of a Justice. 


HE idea of permanence or stability is, of 





other acts, is alterable when the legislature shall 
please to alter it. 

If the former part of the alternative be true, 
then a legislative act contrary to the Constitu- 
tion is not law: if the latter part be true, then 
written constitutions are absurd attempts, on the 
part of the people, to limit a power in its own nature 
illimitable. 

Certainly all those who have framed written 
constitutions contemplate them as forming the 
fundamental and paramount law of the nation, 
and consequently the theory of every such govern- 
ment must be, that an act of the legislature, 
repugnant to the constitution, is void. 

This theory is essentially attached to a written 
constitution, and is consequently to be considered 
by this court as one of the fundamental principles 
of our society. It is emphatically the province 
and duty of the judicial department to say what 
the law is. Those who apply the rule to particular 
cases, must of necessity expound and interpret 
that rule. If two laws conflict with each other, 
the courts must decide on the operation of each, 

So if a law be in opposition to the Constitution; 
if both the law and the Constitution apply to a 
particular case, so that the court must either 
decide that case conformably to the law, disre- 
garding the Constitution, or conformably to the 


Constitution, disregarding the law, the court must | 


determine which of these conflicting rules governs 
the case. This is of the essence of judicial duty. 

If, then, the courts are to regard the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution is superior to any 
ordinary act of the legislature, the Constitution, 
and not such ordinary act, must govern the case 
to which they both apply. 


In the Days of Marshall. 


A TIOT long thereafter the question arose of 
IN jurisdiction over states and their courts, 
and again Chief Justice Marshall’s 
masterly logic established the fact that the Con- 
stitution delegated such power to the Supreme 
Court. Cohens versus Virginia will stand side 
by side with Marbury versus Madison; the two 
cases which settled the now unquestioned power 
of the Supreme Court to compel officers and tribu- 
nals, state and national, to conform their actions 
to the mandates of the Federal Constitution. 
Within the last decade cases have been decided 


| of that court is known. 
Outside of the present members, the length of 
| whose stay on the bench is still an uncertain 


| quantity, the official lives of the justices have | 


| averaged not quite fifteen years and six months, 


| not so long as the term of office of the judges of | 


| the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, which is 
| twenty-one years, and only a trifle longer than 
| that of the justices of the Court of Appeals of 
| New York State, which is fourteen years. 

| Although it is an old saying that a wise judge 
| enlarges his jurisdiction, the history of the court 
| shows that it has been very careful not to go one 


It has always kept within. rather than passed 
| without the sphere established by the Consti- 
| tution. 

It must also be remembered by those who are 

jealous of its power that it initiates nothing. 
| It cannot transfer a question from Congress to 
| itself, and only as incidental to a bona fide 
| controversy between individuals can any question 
|of the validity of official action, legislative or 
| executive, national or state, be presented for its 
| consideration. Its only function in this direction 
| is in oceasionally checking hasty action, for by 
}amendment of the Constitution the people can 
| always carry into effect that which they delib- 
| erately determine upon. 

I may add that never was this function more 
| important than to-day. It is a day of great 
interests and great passions. There isa manifest 
building up of classes, based largely on differ- 





tendency to class legislation. At such a time 


moved by the temporary passions of interested 
| classes, and checking efforts to deny to any that 
equality of right which shines in the Declaration 
of Independence as its most brilliant’ light, 
and for which the Constitution was professedly 
established, is more than ever apparent. 

It is also worthy of notice that although there 
have been more than fifty members of that court, 





step beyond the clear limits of its jurisdiction. | 


the importance of a stable tribunal, not easily | 


| manner peculiarly its own. The Gourt-room is a | 
| solemin-looking place. Nine venerable gentlemen, | 
| in black robes, sit quietly listening while a single | 
| counsel addresses’ them. There is no haste in | 
| their proceedings, no noise or roar of the orator. | 
| Counsel seldom lifts his voice above a conver- | 
| sational'tone. Punctuality and regularity are | 
obvious. At precisely twelve o’clock noon the 
crier announces the entrance of the court, and 
at half past four precisely they gather their robes | 
about them and depart. Many a lawyer who has 
often tried cases in other courts feels his knees | 
shake as he stands up before those black-robed 
gentlemen. 

Yet it must not be supposed that they are cold 

and destitute of sympathy; that they sit there | 
as mere legal machines, from whose icy, intel- 
lectual mechanics there come out cold, heartless 
products of unsympathetic justice. No more 
genial body of men is gathered in the country ; 
none more in sympathy with every effort for the 
betterment of human conditions. Each has been 
and is a hard worker; only those familiar with 
the inner life of the court have any adequate 
conception of the amount of work the justices 
have to do. Politically they are shelved; no 
brass band or military parade ever greets them 
}at any place they may visit; quietly, silently 
they work, and yet all realize that their work 
has a powerful influence on the life and destiny 
| of the republic. 
As might be expected in a tribunal so consti- 
| tuted, old habits continue. Precedents are not 
| lightly departed from. Many things are done 
as they have been done in times past. The 
| messengers around the court are, many of them, 
| as old as the justices, and some have been con- 
nected with the court much longer than any | 
justice. The one who cares for the robes has 
been for more than fifty years an attaché of the 
tribunal. Two or three have been connected 
with it for more than thirty years. The clerk, 
now past middle life, began work in that office 
asa boy. Noone in the employ of the court is 
disturbed so long as he does his work faithfully 
and well. 


What the Chief Justice Said. 


ences of wealth, and, as a consequence, a growing | 


[7 NTIL the last two or three years the court 
{ opened at twelve o’clock and adjourned 
at four, the justices during those hours 
| separately stepping behind a screen in the rear 
of the bench, and there taking a lunch. It was 
not a dignified proceeding; it was not pleasant 
for counsel making an argument to hear the 
rattle of dishes behind the screen, and to realize | 
| that some justice, whose attention he especially | 
| wanted, was comforting himself with a dozen 





he would rather give you the case than hear you 
talk.”’ 

At another time Hon. C. E. Mitchell, ex-Com- 
missioner of Patents, was arguing in support 
of the validity of a patent for a collar button. 
It required no little ingenuity and ability to make 
manifest the novelty and utility of the supposed 
invention, 


A Wide Jurisdiction. 


9 VERY earnest and forcible argument (one 
wee which, I may add parenthetically, finally 


convinced the court of the validity of the 
patent) was being made by the ex-commissioner 
when one of the justices, who has the appearance 
of a rector of an Episcopal church, interrupted 
him by asking, with all due solemnity, whether 


| counsel claimed, as one of the elements of the 


novelty and utility of the patent, that if the 
button fell out of a man’s shirt as he was dressing 


| and rolled under the bed, the owner could find it 


without swearing? Not expecting a question 
of that kind, Mr. Mitchell was for a moment a 
little nonplussed, but soon recovered, and disa- 
vowed, in behalf of his client, any claim for such 
an impossible invention. 

Among the stories which have come down 
from the traditions of the court is this about Chief 
Justice Marshall: He and some of his associates 
boarded in the same house and took their meals 
at the same table. At the instance of one of their 
number, it was agreed that they stop taking wine 
at their meals, except in case of rain, and then, 
doubtless, to ward off the prevalent malaria. 

The chief justice was fond of his Madeira, 


| and after two or three days without any rain, he 


said at dinner, “Brother Story, will you go to the 
window and see if it is raining?” 

Justice Story went to the window, examined 
the heavens, came back and said it was not 
raining, and that there was not a cloud to be 
seen. 

“Well,” replied the chief justice, “our jurisdic- 
tion extends over a large extent of territory, and 


| Tam sure it must be raining somewhere in our 


jurisdiction ; let us have the Madeira.” 

While in session the associate justices are 
seated on either side of the chief justice, in the 
order of their commissions ; the oldest in commis- 
sion on his right: the next oldest on his left; 
the third is second on the right and the fourth 
second on the left, and so on alternately, the 
youngest in commission occupying the seat on 


| the extreme left. 


When Justice Field was the senior associate 
this arrangement produced this curious result: 
The names of the justices on the right had but 
a single syllable,— Field, Gray, Brown and 
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White,—while the names of those on the left 
had two syllables—Harlan, Brewer, Shiras and 
Peckham. All were married, but no one of the 





GArsescarten sc THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





opinion is rewritten, and copies thereof are printed | 
and circulated. ‘Thereafter the case is called 


up again in conference, and the opinion, with 


justices on the right had ever had any children, | the criticisms and objections, is discussed, and 


while each of those on the left had both children 
and grandchildren. The colors were all on the 
right,—Gray, Brown and White,—while the left 
was colorless. 

In 1877 the court was called upon to take part 
—or at least some of the justices were—in the 
famous Electoral Commission, which decided 
the question of the presidency between Tilden 
and Hayes. This commission was composed 
of five members of the House, five members of 
the Senate and five justices of the Supreme 
Court. 

The project for such a commission had been 
for a few days under discussion. The day 
before the bill therefor was introduced into 
Congress, or perhaps before its details were 
known, Justice Clifford, who was the senior 
associate justice, called the clerk of the court 
into his room and dictated letters to be sent to 
the presiding officers of the Senate and the 
House, positively declining to sit on any such 
tribunal. 

When the text of the bill was made public, and 
it appeared that the senior associate justice was 
to be the presiding officer of the commission, 
Justice Clifford called the clerk and asked if the 
letters had been sent. The reply was in the 
negative. Thereupon he took the letters and 
destroyed them. He sat on the tribunal and 
presided with great propriety and dignity. Why 
he changed his determination so promptly is a 





| those criticisms and objections are approved 
| or voted down by the majority. Not until after 
| this is the opinion ready for announcement. 


It will be seen, therefore, that every case is 


| carefully sifted before the decision is made public. 


And while it would be absurd to claim infalli- 
bility, for that does not belong to human tribunals, 
it may safely be said that there are few, if any, 
tribunals in the world in which greater care is 
taken to secure an absolutely just and right 
conclusion. It is not strange, therefore, that 
when a case has passed through such handling 





the opinions of the justices are quite firmly fixed ; 
and it is not often that they are convinced of 
error or mistake, and thus petitions for rehearing 
are seldom sustained. 

Such are some of the features of the outer and 
inner life of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Is it too much to say that it is all- 
important for the well-being of this republic, 
and that nothing should be done to abridge its 
powers or hamper its usefulness? In its stability 
and permanence is found assurance that popular 
government will not degenerate into government 
by the mob; and while it continues an unim- 
paired factor in our national life the republic will 
live, a blessing to its citizens and a light to the 
world. 























In Five Chapters.— Chapter Three. 


HAT occurred when the two selectmen 
knocked away the “‘trigs” and launched 
the cage into the mill-pond was start- 

ling enough. The unsuspecting brute had gone 
down backward, and when the wheels struck, 





THE SHOUTS CHANGED TO SHRIEKS OF TERROR. 


matter which can only be surmised, as no reason 
‘Was ever given. 

One thing more deserves mention. Not infre- 
quently complaints are made of the dilatoriness 
of the court, and it is undoubtedly true that it 
does not dispose of so many cases, or with so great 
rapidity, as other appellate courts; but in no 
court are the questions presented of more far- 
reaching importance, and in none, therefore, 
is the duty greater of care and thoroughness in 
examination and consideration. The manner 
in which business is transacted indicates the 
efforts to secure such care and consideration. 

In addition to hearing the oral arguments of 
counsel, each justice during the arguments, 
and thereafter at his home, has a printed copy of 
all briefs und the entire record of the case. 
Saturday of each week is the day of conference, 
—the day on which no open sessions are held,— 
and at that conference the cases which have 
been argued or submitted are called by the chief 
justice and discussed. Such discussion is free 
and full. Each justice is expected to have 
examined the record and the briefs, and to 
be prepared to express his individual opinion. 
In important cases the discussion is not infre- 
quently continued from week to week. 

After it has been discussed as fully as any one 
desires, the roll is called by the chief justice 
and a vote taken on affirming or reversing. 
Saturday night, after the conference is over, the 
chief justice assigns the cases that have been 
decided tothe different justices for opinions. No 
one knows in what case he may be called upon 
to prepare the opinion until it has been decided. 

Thereafter the justice receiving a case writes 
an opinion in accordance with the views of the 
majority, as expressed in the conference, support- 
ing it by such arguments and citations of authority 
as seem to him necessary, and sends the opinion 
thus written to the printer. Nine copies are 
struck off and a copy sent to each justice. 

Suggestions, objections and criticisms of all 
kinds are returned by the other justices to the 
writer of the opinion. Often the number of 
suggestions and criticisms is so great that the 








those who ran up the hillside; but Stone stood 
on the fence with his ax in his hand. 

Leland and I, who had kept together, ran to 
a second-growth pine and swung ourselves up 
among the green boughs. Caspar Wilkins and 
another boy, named Tertius Frost, got 
up with us. 

The distressed rhinoceros came to the 
bank, but the declivity there was so 
steep and the clay so slippery that he 
could not climb out of the water. He 
splashed and paddled there, grunting 
and pufting for a few moments, then 
turned and swam across to the other 
side of the mill-pond, where the water 
was shallow. Here he easily splashed 
out and crossed a field, with the long 
rope trailing after him. Coming to a 
fence, he sent the rails flying with one 
hoist of his snout, and disappeared in 
an orchard of young apple-trees. 

Observing this, Leland and the. rest 
of us slid down from our tree and started 
to run to the sawmill. Stone, the 
selectman, was the only one who had 
come back to the “brow.’’ 

“Fools! Fools!” we heard him 
exclaim angrily. “No knowing what 
damage he will do! And the town’ll 
have it to pay for!” 

Seeing us running to the mill to cross 
over on the dam, he shouted, “Watch 
him! Watch him, boys! See where 
he goes to!” 

We thought that the rhinoceros was 
in the orchard, and after crossing over 
on the dam to that side of the mill-pond, 
we crept up to the fence. 

But he had gone. The barking of a 
little dog gave us the first hint that the 
animal was crossing a tract of woodland 
at a distance beyond. 

Caspar Wilkins now turned back, for 
he heard his mother calling to him 


the submerged log was thrown, or slid, with | excitedly from the other side of the pond. But 
great force against the cage door. The wooden * Leland and I, who, as his discoverers, felt a 
pin in the staple broke short off, and the pon- | sort of proprietary interest in the rhinoceros, ran 


derous creature shot clear out of the cage. 

We who stood on the bank did not, of course, 
see what happened under water. What we did 
see a moment later, however, was an ugly nose- 


frightful snort. 

An outery rose. For this was contrary to 
the program. 

After a few snorts, the beast began to swim 
to the other side of the mill-pond. ; 

Selectman Stone then seized the end of the 
large line and called for help. Briggs and half a 
dozen others took hold of it with him. They 
tugged with might and main, hoping yet to 
drown the animal. y 

The rhinoceros tugged, too, to get clear and 
swim off. He went completely under two or 
three times, but rose snorting hoarsely, then 
came round with a vast swirl in the water and 
started for the bank. 

With that the shouts changed to shrieks of 
terror, and a stampede followed. 

Men, boys and women actually tumbled over 
one another in the wild scramble to get away 
before the beast reached the shore. Some ran 
for their wagons and horses. Some climbed the 
fence across the road and scampered up the 
hillside. A few ran down the road to the old 
sawmill. Several climbed on board piles. Others 
climbed trees. 

There were wild cries of “Whoa! whoa!” to 
horses that were suddenly unhitched. Wagons 
began to rattle away; and it is a fact that some 
ran their horses for miles, thinking from the 
uproar behind that the rhinoceros was hard after 
them. 

Never did a great gathering disperse in such 
mad haste. 

In one half-minute nobody was to be seen on 
that “brow” except one poor, lame old man, 


| beyond them. 
horn and snout which broke the surface with a + 





on. Tertius Frost also went on with us. 

Guided by the yelps of the little dog, we ran 
through the -woods and came out into fields 
Leland was a few steps ahead, 
and at once, on emerging from the bushes, cried, 
“There he is!”’ 

Several acres of young corn were growing 
there, near a farmhouse, and we could see the 
dark back of the rhinoceros in the midst of it. 
He was grubbing up the corn by the hill, and 
champing like a hog. We dared not go very near 
him, but stole round toward the house. 

Old Rhiney did not stay there long, however. 
After a few moments he tramped through a field 
of gats to a fence separating the grain from a 
pasture; and this obstruction he broke down 
without any apparent difficulty. Sheep were 
feeding here; they ran away and huddled 
together on the highest hillock in the pasture, 
all except a ram, which valorously tried to butt 
the strange intruder. 


We three boys followed on. In fact, we were 


| obliged to run most of the time in order to keep 


up with the creature; for although his pace 
seemed a clumsy waddle, he got over the ground 
fast. 

There was a stone wall on the farther side of 
thé sheep pasture ; the rhinoceros did not attempt 
to climb this, but coursed along it till he came to 
a set of bars leading to a highway. ‘These bars 
he tossed aside as lightly as if they had been 
feathers, and jogged along the road for a mile or 
more, when another field of corn attracting his 
attention, he entered it through a rail fence. 
Here for some minutes he made havoc again 
among the corn. 

He appeared to realize, however, that he was 
followed, and suddenly left the corn and crossed 
two pastures in succession, where there were 
cattle. The cattle, head and tail up, fled, 


who had grown confused and knew not which | bawling wildly. 


way to turn. 


Thus far the beast had been making off in an 


Selectmen Briggs and Odway were among | easterly direction; but coming now to the foot 











of a high, steep hill, he bore away to the north, 
passing close to a house and reaching the garden 
behind it. 

There appeared to be no one at home; the 
people had no doubt gone to Copeland’s sawmill 


to see the rhinoceros drowned. If they had been 
at home they would have seen their garden gate 
go ten feet into the air and the fence-rails fly 
merrily when he went out on the other side. 

“My grief, I hope he won’t go to our house!’’ 
muttered Leland. “But he’s heading our way, 
sure as fate |’? 

A little farther on we lost sight of him in a 
wide tract of thick young pines, but at last heard 
a bull bellowing in a pasture beyond. When we 
came out in sight there was a pitched battle 
raging. A good-sized brindled bull had his 
horns planted against the side of the rhinoceros, 
and the two were sidling furiously round each 
other. 

For some moments we thought the bull had 
the best of the contest. In the struggle they 
presently got across an old pine log, which 
separated them for a moment. The bull then 
charged, head on, which gave the rhinoceros an 
opportunity to bring his nose-horn into play, 
when he threw his assailant completely on his 
back. 

The fall seemed to disable the bull. He did 
not rise; and the rhinoceros, rushing at him, 
threw him over again and again. Several steers 
that were in the pasture came near and bawled, 
but were afraid to attack the strange newcomer. 

When he had tired of tossing the bull, the 
rhinoceros started for the steers, but they ran 
away; he then dashed down the rail fence on 
the farther side of the pasture, and entered the 
highway again. The rope was still trailing after 
him, and we could hear him wheeze and pant, 
as if badly blown. It is likely that from living 
for years in a cage, the animal was not in good 
condition for such a trip across country. 

He moved along the road more slowly now 
than at first, and we ventured to draw nearer ; 
for even if the brute turned, we felt sure that we 
could scale the stone wall which here enclosed 
the highway before he could catch us. 

The rhinoceros paid very little attention to us, 
however, but plodded on, breathing loudly and 
at times seeming to stagger. 

The schoolhouse in the district three miles east 
of our own was now in sight, and right opposite 
the house we saw a horse and wagon coming. 

“Shout! ‘Yell to them!” exclaimed Leland; 
and we all three lifted up our voices, hallooing to 
the driver to turn and get out of the way of the 
“hipposmackus.” 

The wagon came on, however; and we soon 
saw that it was a woman, alone, driving a mare, 
with a very young colt following beside the thill. 

Thereupon we shouted again, adjuring her to 
turn quickly and drive the other way as fast as 
she could. But even then the woman seemed 
not to comprehend that we were shouting to her. 
She afterward said that she thought we were 
driving a dark-colored cow, and it was not until 
she had come within ten or fifteen rods that she 
saw what sort of monster was heading in her 
direction. 

Then, indeed, she attempted to rein the mare 
out beside the road. But the foolish little 
nickering colt went ambling forward on his 
tottery legs and ran fearlessly to the rhinoceros. 
Till that moment the old mare had appeared quite 
docile ; but when she smelled the rhinoceros and 
saw where her foal had gone, she sent forth 
a squeal that made the whole countryside echo, 
and rearing, dashed after her colt, with wagon, 
woman and all. 

Really, I think that the rhinoceros wished only 
to be let alone, for he did not offer to molest the 
colt, and would have plodded ponderously on. 
But the little colt was'now on the far side of 
him, and in an instant the mare turned sharp 
about, throwing the wagon off the forward 
wheels, and sprang after Old Rhiney as if crazed. 

The woman, along with a number of jars, 
baskets, firkins and bags, landed in the middle of 
the road, but was not much hurt. In fact, our 
attention was directed chiefly to the mare and 
her singular behavior. With ears laid back and 
with the most ferocious squeals, she plunged 
after the rhinoceros, biting at him and trying to 
kick him. To us boys behind, it looked as if 
wheels and horse were alternately on top of the 
rhinoceros. ‘ 

Soon the mare kicked herself clear of the 
wheels, shafts and harness, and then ran, rear- 
ing, biting and squealing, beside her enemy. 

After this tumultuous fashion they tore along 
the road, round a bend, out of our sight. We 
ran, too, and presently came upon them, or at 
least upon the mare, kicking like a demon at the 
entrance hole to an old brick-kiln beside the road. 
The rhinoceros had entered the kiln. I think the 
big beast was actually exhausted, and seeing 
the hole into the kiln, where tall fireweeds and 
bushes had grown up about it, was glad to take 
refuge there. . Perhaps that shaded hole reminded 
the rhinoceros of some lair in his jungles; or 
perhaps the brute was glad of any place of 
retreat from that squealing virago of a mare. 

The kiln stood in the side of a day bank, and 
had once been operated by a queer genius, named 
Lufkin. It was made of stone laid in mortar, 
and was some twelve feet in diameter and about 
the same in height, with a draft-hole at the apex, 
and an entrance hole five feet square on the side 
next the road. . 

Lufkin had “burned” lime and bricks in his 



























kiln, and latterly charcoal, for which he found a 
better market than he did for his bricks. 

There was no doubt that the rhinoceros was 
in there; we could hear him wheeze; and on 
hurrying to the crest of the clay bank, where we 
could get on top of the kiln, we saw him through 
the roof hole. He had thrown himself down 
and was stretching out his big legs, panting 
noisily all the while. 

By this time Mr. Stone had appeared, his horse 
covered with sweat; Mr. Briggs and Mr. Odway 
were coming a mile or so behind. They had 
been driving hard, by various roads, to keep up 
with the chase and see what damage was done. 
Mr. Flint also arrived, and several others. 
The woman of the jars and firkins, who had 
been overturned in the road, and a little pale 
schoolmistress from the schoolhouse near by, 
with twenty or thirty of her pupils, mostly little 
girls, were also gathering timidly about. 

“Run home, you! Run home, every mother’s 
son of ye!’’ were Mr. Stone’s first words to them. 
“There’s a dangerous critter in there! He may 
come out any minute and eat up half a dozen 
of ye!” : 

With that there was a great scampering and 
“boohooing.” 

But Tertius, Leland and I drew boldly near, 
and proudly showed Mr. Stone that we were not 
afraid to go up to the hole and look in—a piece of 
hardihood he was not ready for himself; but he 
had not yet seen that the rhinoceros was lying 
down, panting hard. 

“You boys had better keep back!’ he called 
out. “A rhinocerryhos is a terrible critter !”’ 

The trailing end of the rope extended from the 
hole clear across the road; but nobody cared to 
tweak it. 

Just then Mr. Briggs and Mr. Odway drove 
up, their horse also looking very warm. Mr. 
Briggs was pale, Mr. Odway red. They had 
seen the dead bull, and the broken jars of butter 
in the road. Mr. Stone turned on them ; he also 
had viewed the dead bull. 

“All your doin’s!”” he exclaimed. “And I 
s’pose you know that this ’ere jamboree means 
damages agin the town! If you had done as I 
said, this never’d happened. Talk about ‘massy’ 
to a rhinocerryhos !”’ 

“But I don’t believe in downright cruelty to 
anything,” faintly interposed Briggs. 

“QO Briggs, Briggs, you haven’t liver enough 
inside ye to fit out a Plymouth Rock chicken!” 
cried Stone. “A town officer should have more 
narve, Briggs!” 

Mr. Odway said nothing. He was looking 
nervously at the dark hole into the charcoal kiln. 
Briggs got out of the wagon. 

“T always want to do for the best, Brother 
Stone,” he said, humbly. “I'll agree to ’most 
anything you say—ef it ain’t downright cruel.” 

“Cruel!” repeated Stone. “You don’t call 
killin’ a good bull cruel—that the town’ll have 
to pay for! What if he killed this woman here? 
Wouldn’t that ha’ been cruel?” 

“Anything you say, Brother Stone; anything 
you say,” interposed Briggs, to make peace. 

“Then I say we must destroy this critter the 
shortest way we can,” insisted Stone. 

“Well and good, Stone. Well and good,” put 
in Odway. “But how’ll ye do it?” 

“They’ve got a cannon at Mapleton,” said 
Stone, with resolution. ““We had better send 
two men and a team for that cannon and some 
pow: ” 

Mr. Briggs looked appalled. ‘*Terribly high- 
handed and cruel!’ murmured he, under his 
breath. 

“Well, you had better get stones or logs and 
pen the critter into the kiln,” suggested Mr. 
Flint, “or he will be out and off before you can 
get your cannon here.” 

“Yes, all take holt and stop him in,” said 
Stone. “Block him up in there. Hold him 
fast.” 

As many as twenty men and boys had gathered 
round by this time, and all began to carry stones 
from a wall across the road. The woman who 
had lost her butter also lent a hand. She had 
secured her mare and colt, gathered up her 
damaged products, and was now evincing as 
much interest in the rhinoceros as anybody. 
No one appeared to know her; but she made 
herself. heard, and brought stones as large as a 
bucket. 

A tier of such stones was soon laid up in the 
hole, with several logs braced against it on 
the outside. 

“Now keep a sharp eye to him, Briggs,” said 
Stone; and he and Odway then set off at speed, 
either to go to Mapleton or to send some one. 
But the larger part of the crowd lingered with 
Briggs, deriving satisfaction from peeping down 
on the rhinoceros through the hole at the top of 
the kiln. 

The woman also remained; she had not said 
much while Mr. Stone was about, but now we 
saw her calling Mr. Briggs’s attention to a little 
shed near by, where Lufkin had formerly kept 
his stock of charcoal. 

“Stifle him, d’ye say?” we overheard Mr. 
Briggs exclaim. 

“And it won’t hurt him,” the woman said. 
“Tt’s a painless death.” 

“So I’ve hearn tell,” replied Briggs, staring 
hard at her. “But I dunno what Stone would 
say,” he added, dubiously. 

What they were proposing to do did not fully 
dawn on Leland and me until, after considerable 
talk and delay, Mr. Briggs turned and bade us 
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go toa barn that was in sight at some distance 
along the road and find some bits of board. 
“We want to cover up that top hole,”’ said he, 


“and then put some sods over it. We are going 
to try to stifle the critter, and fetch it about jest 
as massiful as we can.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 



















HE Knik River, as a 
T glance at the map will 
show, is a small, un- 
important stream in south- 
western Alaska which 
empties into the Knik Arm, 


crushed. For the lightly 
poised block had been started 
downward by his weight, 
and crashed against the 
lower one as he struck ina 
heap below. He was caught 





a shallow indentation from the head of Cook’s | like a squirrel in a box-trap in a narrow, irregular 
Inlet. When the ice in this river breaks up | space among the blocks, about three feet wide, 


in the spring it collects in the arm, which is | 
really a wide estuary, where for days, and some- | 
times a week, the floe formed surges back and 
forth with the tide, until finally it all works its | 
way out to sea. 

As the tide of the arm comes in with a small 
bore, the floating ice is swept back up-stream 
with great force; and the waters of the estuary 
being thickly studded with bars, the tide-driven 
floe often jams on them and piles up to a great 
height. It was in one of these jams that John 
Hardman, a young naturalist, who had come to | 
Alaska in the interests of a zodlogical society in | 
one of our Eastern cities, had an extremely | 
perilous experience in the spring of 1901, while 
voyaging up the arm on his way inland. 

Hardman was bound for the head waters of 
the river, for the purpose of capturing alive some 
of the lambs of the mountain-sheep so plentiful 
there. Owing to the fact that the lambs must 
be taken, if at all, when very young, he was ina 
hurry to reach the mountains. 

So when the ice broke up he did not wait for 
it to go out to sea, but started about the first of 
May from the head of Cook’s Inlet with his 
party of four—one white man named Caulkins, 
and three Knik Indians—in a large river boat 
or scow. He intended to fight his way through 
the vast floe that filled the arm. 

As at this time it was possible to travel only 
when the tide was setting in, the method of 
proceeding was to wait until the bore passed and 
then launch the boat among the ice-fields behind, 
rowing when the water was open enough and 
drifting with the current when the cakes closed 
in around. To prevent the boat from being 
crushed when the ice jammed on the numerous 
bars required untiring vigilance and prompt 
action, but Caulkins handled the scow so skil- 
fully that for four hours of the first run with the 
tide all had gone well. 

Then, suddenly, a wide area of the floe began 
to pile up on a bar directly in front of the 
voyagers. Fortunately for their lives, they were 
near shore. By quick work they succeeded in 
getting the boat to land before the ice could close 
up and catch them. To drag the clumsy scow 
with its cargo of eight hundred pounds of provi- 
sions out on the ice-heaped bank was no small 
feat, yet they did it. 

Here in safety they watched the floe make 
itself into miniature mountains of blocks on the 
chain of bars across the arm, until at last the tide 
spent its force and began to recede, carrying 
back all the ice not jammed fast on the shallows. 
Left on the largest bar about half a mile out was 
a huge, irregular heap of big cakes, most of them 
fully three feet thick, which covered about two 
acres and was nearly forty feet high. On the 
smaller bars beyond, with open channels between, 
were several other mounds not so large, and in 
the broad channel between the shore and the big 
mound was an uneven field of tightly packed ice. 
As they could not get any farther at present, 
camp was made to wait for the tide of the next 
morning, in the hope that by then the jam would 
be broken. 

But in the morning it was found that the tide 
which had come in during the night, instead of 
breaking the barrier, had only added more ice to 
it and somewhat changed its shape. It was not 
safe to attempt to run the narrow channels now ; 
the only thing to do was to wait until the 
insetting current should clear a passage for them. 
Perhaps the next tide would do this. 

At about nine o’clock Hardman, taking his 
camera, left camp alone to get a closer view of 
the jam and some pictures of the mounds. Going 
along the shore about a mile, he came to the 
portion of the floe stuck in the wide channel. It 
made a perfectly safe bridge clear across to the 
main bar, and over this he made his way to 
the base of the great white pile of jagged blocks. 

After taking two or three photographs at | 
favorable points, he was seized with a desire to | 
get a view from the summit. Climbing up by | 
way of the front slope, which was a long and 


five feet long, and six feet high. 

For a moment Hardman did not realize the 
gravity of his situation. He felt sure that he 
could cut himself out with his jack-knife, or at 
least make a hole through which he could signal 
to camp for help by thrusting out his coat and 
waving it. The sunlight filtering in through a 
chink gave promise of this, and helped to relieve 
the semidarkness of his prison. 

He inspected his camera in a leisurely fashion, 
glad to find that it had not been in the least 
injured by the fall, took out his knife and then 
looked at his watch. It was ten o’clock ; the tide 
was due at three minutes of twelve. Then all at 
once the peril of his position flashed upon him ; 
the tide would set the whole jam in motion, 


HE CLUTCHED AT THE SLIPPERY EDGE 
AS HE WENT DOWN, 


If he did not escape he 
One movement of 


perhaps demolish it. 
would be ground to powder. 
a cake would annihilate him. 
For an awful moment a sickening terror 
clutched him, but shaking it off, he began to 
make a calculation. He had just one hour and 
fifty-seven minutes in which to eut his way out 
and get ashore. Could he do it? A tunnel large 
enough for the passage of his body must be made 
through more than thirty inches of hard, brittle 
ice by means of a rather slender knife-blade. 
Selecting the most vulnerable point of attack, 
the slight crack between the cake that formed the 


| cover of the trap and the one that formed the 


lower wall, he began chipping away the ice. At 
first he worked with feverish anxiety, but grad- 
ually his usual coolness returned. 

When he had cut steadily upward to a depth 
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seven minutes past eleven. He had been sixty- 
seven minutes in cutting the easier half. Only 
| fifty minutes remained; it seemed useless to 
go on. 

“Time and tide wait for no man ;” the trite old 
adage struck him with a new and appalling force. 
But he must and would get out in time. His 
despair gave way to resolution, and he set to 
work with renewed vigor, striking so forcibly 
that the blade threatened to break at every jab. 

Although surrounded with walls of ice, Hard- 
man’s whole body dripped with perspiration. 
Every muscle in his arms and shoulders ached 
intolerably with the strain of clinging to the 
vertical wall and picking away the relentless ice 
overhead. Showers of chips poured down upon 
his face, half-blinding him, and he worked in a 
great measure by guess. Yet slowly the tunnel 
was cut upward inch by inch until he estimated 
there could be no more than three inches left. 

At this point he was seized with a lurking fear 
that another block from above would slip down 
and double the thickness of the cover. In a 
frenzy of haste he struck recklessly. The blade 
snapped short off at the handle. 

Not daring to look at his watch, Hardman 
opened the small blade, and steadying his nerves 
began again, very carefully now. A dozen strokes, 
and the knife pierced clear through the cake. 
There was nothing on top. He listened for the 
roar of the expected tide, but the only sounds he 
heard were the soft lapping of the waves at the 
foot of the jam and the hoarse scream of a raven 
wheeling in the still air high overhead. 

Cutting out the opéning to a size sufficient, he 
thought, to permit the egress of his body, Hard- 
man.grasped the upper edge and raised himself 
until the top of his head was above the level of 
the ice. ‘Then the breadth of his shoulders 
refused to let him go farther. 

‘ As he struggled vainly, a sullen 
roar far down the arm heralded the 
coming of the tide. It was now or 
never! With a sudden inspiration 
Hardman dropped back, pulled off 
his thick outer coat, and then with 
almost superhuman strength forced 
himself slowly upward out of the 
viselike grip of the narrow opening. 

He rose to his feet, free of an icy 
tomb at last; but he found there 
was no time to cross to the shore 
before the ice-laden wave of the 
bore would strike. It was already 
within five hundred yards of him. 

Knowing that it would take 
many times more force to move the 
jam resting on the bar than it 

* would to move the field in the 
channel, Hardman quickly realized 
that the best thing to do was to 
stay on the mound. The safest 
place was at the summit; so to the 
one big cake forming the pinnacle 
he made his way, and crouching 
on its slanting surface, waited. 

Over to the southwest was the camp in the 
shadow of the foot-hills. No one was in sight. 
There was no use in shouting to Jet his men 
know of his danger, for above the roar of the 
water his voice would not carry half the distance. 
Nor could the men aid him if they should hear. 
So in silence he turned his glance to the foaming 
crest of the advancing wave, noting the endless 
stretch of dull white ice following it. 

The mound, extending down farther than the 
shoreward ice, was the first to receive the shock. 
Although the whole mass shuddered, it held 
firm as the first of the monster cakes carried by 
the bore struck, reared up, and began to accumu- 
late at the beginning of the slope. The packed 
field near shore gave way a little, became con- 
vulsed throughout its entire length, yet still hung 
in the passage. Out on the other side the open 
channels became obstructed, so that the progress 
of the floe was now checked clear across the arm. 
This made the pressure on the mound terrific. 

Driven on by the immeasurable force behind, 
cakes weighing a hundred tons were heaved and 
| pushed up the incline toward Hardman, as if 
they were nothing but chips. With fascinated 
gaze he watched the huge blocks climb higher and 
| higher, and saw them pile up with a grinding, 
crunching sound three deep over the trap out of 

which he had just escaped. The sight made beads 

of cold perspiration stand out on his forehead. 

As the floe drove in harder, the tumbling, 
heaving cakes crept upward ; the mound trembled 
and was shoved backward. The block on which 
Hardman stood rocked with the pressure; it 
seemed about to topple over and pitch down the 
| steep declivity at the back. 

Then there came a mighty roar, a crash, and 
| a chaos of grating, crackling noises—the jammed 
| floe in the inward channel had broken loose at 





| 
| 


quite easy ascent, he was a third of the distance | of ten inches, he noticed that he was letting the | last and was moving. At once the press on the 


to the top when he reached a giant cake, broken 
in two at the center. The lower half lay at an | 
angle of forty-five degrees, the upper at not more 
than thirty. Between the two was a crack three 
feet wide, and beneath it an opening several feet 


Resting for a moment on the upper edge of the | 


hole get smaller the deeper it went into the ice. 
If the dimensions were allowed to decrease any 
more, he saw that the hole would be much too 
narrow for his exit by the time the cake was 
pierced. So, beginning at the bottom, he enlarged 
the tunnel until it seemed to him that its neces- 
sary convergence would still leave a wide enough 


under cake, Hardman stepped upon the one opening when the surface was reached. 


above, not noticing how insecure was its position. 


Soon operations were again delayed. He was 


Instantly his foot slipped and he fell into the | obliged to stop and cut footholds in the almost 


erack between. 
edge as he went down, hung suspended by his | 
arms for a second, then, his hands loosing their 


He clutched at the slippery | perpendicular side of the lower wall that he ~ ight 


raise himself enough to work with adv ue, 
At last, judging that he had cut half-way, 


center was relieved, the ice began to deflect shore- 
ward, and the movement of the mound ceased. 

Weak and limp, Hardman reclined on the 
| summit, while the greater part of the floating 
| ice turned in and crowded through the opened 
channel in a rolling, pitching procession of much- 
broken cakes. 

At last a shout on the shore drew Hardman’s 
attention. ‘There Caulkins and the Indians were 
making frantic gesticulations. Hardman waved 
his hat in return, and settled himself to wait for 
the passage to clear. In half an hour the ice 
thinned out, and Caulkins had the boat manned, 





hold, he dropped just in time to escape being | Hardman looked at his watch again. It was | came out in it and took Hardman to camp. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


| are completed for the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new campanile in Venice on 
April 22, 1903. If the modern structure lasts as 
long as the old, the people alive in 2903 may say 
that the builders of the twentieth century were 
as capable as those of the tenth. 
pa south of the equator are again 
talking about the United States of South 
America. As a preliminary, the union of Chile 
and the Argentine Republic was seriously pro- 
posed by the commander of the Chilean army at 
a dinner in Santiago last month, 


poten Carnegie has asked the Workmen’s 
National Housing Council of London to 
tell him how five or ten million dollars can 
advantageously be spent in building model 
dwellings for the poor. He seems to have con- 
cluded with General Booth of the Salvation 
Army that a man who is poorly housed and 
inadequately fed will seldom aspire to higher 
things. bss 

eary has come back from the arctic circle 

convinced that the region of the north pole 
has great possibilities as a health resort. He 
regards it as the best possible place for consump- 
tives, and declares that ordinarily healthy men 
gain weight there unless they are exposed to 
great and unusual hardships. His conclusions 
are in line with the experience of many physicians 
who are sending consumptive patients into cold 
regions and keeping them in the open air with 
excellent results. 


pay Paris is interested just now in the 

achievements of a little girl who, although 
only ten years of age, is said to “have written 
seven plays, five novels and a volume of poems.’’ 
Such infant prodigies are happily rare; but it is 
always possible to gather an audience—curious, 
if not admiring—for any one who attempts to 
portray experiences she has not undergone and 
emotions she cannot comprehend. Doctor 
Johnson suggested the explanation when speak- 
ing of another kind of performance. “It is not 
done well,” said he; “but you are surprised to 
find it done at all.” 


A most curious and interesting experiment 
recently took place at Aldershot, in England. 
The guns and gun-carriages of a battery of 
artillery, having been painted with daubs and 
streaks of red, blue and yellow, were placed 
in position on outlying hills, and aftillery 
officers were sent out to locate them. The odd 
style of painting made the guns ‘harmonize so 
completely with the background that at a 
distance of three thousand yards they could not 
be located even with field-glasses. The officers 
all knew in what direction the guns lay, yet not 
one was able to point them out. Some horse- 
artillery sent forward to engage the guns 
advanced within one thousand yards before they 
discovered the battery. ; 


hen you are with the scientists do as the 
scientists do, namely, repress ordinary 
emotions, if you are making a discovery or con- 
firming a known fact. The experience may not 
always be agreeable. Witness the plight of a 
guest at a dinner given by a child-study specialist, 
whose note-book is always ready for use. Dis- 
satisfied with a hot, buttered biscuit, a young 
child threw the despised article across the table, 
and hit the visitor. The father and mother took 
no notice of the incident, and, naturally, the 
guest imitated their example. A second biscuit 
followed, and the guest was struck on the chin. 
He was about to make a remark, but the mother 
warned him to be quiet. “Sh-h-h!” she ex- 
claimed. “The professor is observing him.” 


ea Bowen amused the House of Lords a few 

years ago by a witty condemnation of “un- 
critical and unnecessary centenaries.” A cen- 
tenary is near at hand which is not unnecessary, 
atall events. In December, 1802, one Mary Jones 
walked barefooted twenty-five miles, to the home 
of a Welsh pastor, carrying her savings of six 
years to exchange for a Bible. The pastor had 
but one copy left, and that had been promised to 
another person, but he procured a copy for her. 
The thought of that long tramp haunted the good 
Mr. Charles, He rallied Wilberforce, Zachary 
Macaulay and others to organize the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which has since then 
issued over one hundred and seventy-five million 
Bibles and parts of the Book in almost three 
hundred different languages. 


T= uses of photography are constantly extend- 
ing. A Western railroad now uses it as a 
substitute for written reports on construction 
work.- For example, the progress of the work 
of changing a grade crossing or building a bridge 
is photographed at stated periods, and the photo- 
graphs are preserved both as a record and as 
illustrations of method. Pictures are also taken 
of all the resources of the road in the way of 
material, and of every mile of track, showing 
curves, grades, switches and crossings. A com- 
plete set of photographs is used, too, to illustrate 
the book of rules which is placed in the hands of 
every railroad man. This enables the men to 
refresh their memories by reference to the view 
of any particular point on the road, and makes 
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them more readily interchangeable from one 
division to another. The book of rules also 
contains photographs of trains in more than one 
hundred combinations of circumstances, and the 
text informs the trainmen what to do in each 
case. 
& © 
ASSOCIATION. 


The sounds we love, the flowers we cull, 
Are hallowed with man’s joy or wo. 
Thomas Ashe. 


® ©¢ 


THE PRESIDENT’S HEALTH. 


n every community there are persons who 
| “cannot be sick.”? ‘That is, their duties are 
of such a nature that their inability to per- 
form them causes great inconvenience to large 
interests. Other men can take “time off” on 
account of physical indisposition, or for the 
purpose of pleasure, almost as they like. 

The President of the United States holds one 
of the positions which do not allow a man to be 
ill. Although the Constitution provides that his 
burden shall devolve on the Vice-President in 
case of his “inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office,’’ no statute has ever 
attempted to define inability, and no President 
has, during life, given up the reins of executive 
authority. Garfield did not during his long 
illness. 

The exercise of the greatest care for the 
President’s health thus becomes imperative. 
Mr. Roosevelt wisely took a throat specialist on 
his Western trip, and abandoned his journey 
altogether when the effects of his Pittsfield 
accident required him to seek immediate rest. 
Yet this demand did not save him from the strain 
imposed by the long conferences over the coal 
strike. 

The grudge which certain diseases hold against 
particular occupations has long been notable. 
Aside from the painter’s colic, the writer’s 
cramp and the housemaid’s knee, there are 
scores of afflictions, of but petty annoyance to 
the generality of mankind, but which completely 
disqualify the few whose relation to them is 
peculiar, Hoarseness disqualifies only those who 
use the voice in their work, and lameness only 
those who necessarily walk. 

These little disturbances seem to affect oftenest 
the man who is most inconvenienced, but this is 
probably because they are noticed then the most. 


TARIFF REVISION. 


here is nothing new or strange in the 

demand for tariff revision. The Dingley 

law was passed five years ago, and has 
lasted some months longer than the average of 
its predecessors, In the forty years preceding 
its enactment the customs duties were changed 
more or Jess Tadically nine times, to say nothing 
of petty changes. The: low tariff of 1846, so 
modified in 1857 that it became ‘the lowest in the 
history of the country, lasted until 1861. ‘There 
were other changes in 1864, 1870, 1872, 1875 and 
1883. Then in 1890 the McKinley bill became 
a law, to be displaced by the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff in 1894; and that in turn gave way to the 
Dingley act three years later. 

The protection idea has been the dominant 
one in all these different tariffs save that of 1846 
and that of 1894; and the 1894 tariff fell so far 
short of what the tariff reformers thought it 
should be that President Cleveland refused to 
sign it, and it became a law without his approval. 

The current demand for revision comes from 
those protectionists who believe that the “tariff 
is the mother of trusts,” and from those revenue 
reformers who think that the policy of protection 
should be abandoned. Themovement is opposed 
by most of the protectionists, whose system is 
attacked, and by some conservatives who dread 
the evil effect of tariff agitation upon business. 

All these people honestly desire the good of 
the country. They differ as to the way to bring 
it about. It is not in the province of The 
Companion to express an opinion upon such a 
matter of public policy. It merely notes the fact 
that a considerable body of voters is not satisfied 
with the existing law, and desires it changed. 
It remains to be seen whether they are numerous 
enough and can agree well enough among them- 
selves as to what changes are desirable-to bring 
about the revision. 

® © 


REALISM THAT IS NOT REAL. 


mile Zola, who died in Paris on September 
FE 29th, did two things which will perpetuate 

his memory. He, more than any other one 
man, brought about the official review of the trial 
of Captain Dreyfus and his subsequent pardon ; 
and he wrote a series: of powerful novels. His 
object in writing them was to exhibit the condi- 
tions of society as they appeared to him, so that 
men, seeing how terrible those conditions were, 
might seek to better them. 

His literary method has been classified as that 
of “realism,’’ by which is meant the description of 
things as they are, not as they ought to be, nor as 
we hope they may be. 

Zola undoubtedly did describe with accuracy 
the things which he saw; but he did not see 
anything higher than his head. There is more 
upon the landscape than one can observe from a 
cellar window, and when one has described life 
on its materialistic side only he has left out the 





vital element. The realism that does not take in 
the ideal is not realism, because it omits more 
than half of the picture. 

The great novels that are read and read again 
are those which disclose men and women as 
looking up and not down, which recognize a 
spiritual aspiration and show it operating in 
human life. “David Copperfield” is such an 
one; “The Newcomes” is another, and “The 
Heart of Midlothian’ still another. In these 
books one meets men who are loyal to their 
wives, who love their children, and who are 
kindly affectioned toward all mankind. Zola’s 
method is notorious for depicting the opposite of 
these qualities. An impression of the state of 
society gathered from the Frenchman’s novels is 
‘as untrue as the notion concerning the health 
of a community obtained by visiting a hospital. 

Moreover, it is always a question if realism, 
even when it is most real, accomplishes its 
pretended object. The detailed account of a 
suicide is usually followed by other suicides. 
The study of crime begets crime, and the horrors 
which are spread before the public in the yellow 
journals harden the moral sense of the readers. 


® 8 


HOW TO WORK. 


Who works the best, his simplest duties heeds; 
Who moves the world, first moves a single soul. 
C. F. Richardson. 


*® © 


EMINENT MOTHERS. 


n the autumn of 1818 a plain, motherly woman, 
the wife of one of the early settlers of 
Indiana, died, and was laid to rest with the 

simplicity characteristic of those pioneer days. 
There was not even a clergyman in attendance 
to offer a funeral prayer. 

Eighty-four years have passed since that day. 
The poor woman would have said, had she been 
asked, that after so long a time her very existence 
would almost have passed from the memory of 
the living. Nevertheless, thousands gathered 
to dedicate a monument to her memory. The 
governor of the state, now one of the foremost 
in the Union, took part in the exercises in his 
official capacity. A celebrated soldier from a 
neighboring commonwealth delivered the address. 
Special trains brought to the scene thousands. of 
school children, each carrying a flag. 

“What have I done?” the simple pioneer 
woman might well have asked. The orators of 
this day would reply that she had given Abraham 
Lincoln to the world, and had, with her hus- 
band, trained him during those early years when 
impressions for good are most lasting. She died 
before he was ten years old. - 

In similarly appropriate recognition of the 
part which falls to mothers in shaping the 
character of the child, the mother of Washington 
has been honored by a stately monument at 
Fredericksburg. Among those unknown to the 
larger fame, the world is constantly paying its 
tribute to mothers whom it has never seen. 

& & 
AUSTRALIAN DISCONTENT. 
Ithough less than two years have passed since 
the Commonwealth of Australia was 
founded, many discontented A ustralasians 
are urging the dissolution of the union. Robert 
Philp, premier of Queensland, said recently that 
not more than one-fifth of the voters in his state 
favor the continuance of the federation, and that 
the voters in the states of New South Wales and 
Western Australia are as hostile to the union as 
those in Queensland. 

How far their dissatisfaction will carry them 
no one can say; but the crisis through which 
Australia is passing is not without precedent in 
the British Empire. The Canadian federation, 
which was created by act of Parliament only 
thirty-five years ago, was not a harmonious one in 
its earlier stages. But eventually the dissatisfied 
elements were appeased, and the union of the 
provinces in the Dominion of Canada is almost 
as close and as strong as the union of this great 
republic. 

It is probable that the threats of secession in 
Australia will have as little result as did the 
similar threats in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and British Columbia at various periods in the 
history of the Dominion. The act of Parliament 
which created a commonwealth out of the separate 
Australian states did not provide for dissolution. 
The importance of the union was recognized the 
world over. After a time the minor grievances 
will be redressed and harmony will be restored. 


* © 


A PIONEER. 


ore than a local interest attaches to the an- 
nouncement that the Wholesale Grocery 
Employes’ Union of Chicago has decided 

to become incorporated under the laws of Illinois. 

It is now thirteen years since Congress offered 
the national trade-unions the rights and privileges 
of incorporation. In June, 1889, a bill was 
enacted by which the meaning of the term 
“national trade-union” was defined and the right 
of incorporation granted. 

The reluctance of labor unions to avail them- 
selves of the privileges of this act has often 
excited unfavorable comment. ‘The unions have 
grown enormously, and with their growth has 
come an increased desire for “recognition” by 
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employers; a desire, in other words, for an 
agreement between the union and the employer 
by which the question of hours and wages and 
all those other differences which may arise 
between capital and labor, shall be settled for a 
definite period of time. 

Such agreements promote the interests of both 
parties, and contribute to the stability of business 
conditions. The difficulty is that they are not 
easily reached. “You are not legally respon- 
sible,” the employers have said to the unions. 
“We cannot make a contract with you because 
we have no means of enforcing the conditions of 
the contract if you should choose to disregard 
them.” Thus the unions, by neglecting to become 
incorporated, have put a weapon into the hands 
of their employers and placed themselves at a 
disadvantage. 

The Wholesale Grocery Employés’ Union 
deserves to be regarded as a pioneer. If other 
unions were to follow its example the whole 
matter of the relations between labor and 
capital might appear in a new light. One great 
obstacle to agreement would be removed. When 
both parties to a contract shall be equally respon- 
sible, an understanding between them can be 
reached more certainly than when one of the 
parties can violate an agreement with impunity. 
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HIS LAST MESSAGE. 


hen Mrs. Johnson, the prisoner’s friend, was 
dying, her last thoughts were still of the 
eause to which she had devoted her life. She 
talked about it to the Bishop of Rochester, who 
was with her, declaring that the inspiration of 
her life had been her unwavering faith in an 
accessible spot in every soul, no matter how sunk 
in sin that soul might be. 

“Don’t you believe that it is there?’’ she asked. 

The bishop hesitated. ‘“Perhaps,’’ he answered, 
gravely, “it is more truly a matter of hope than of 
faith.” 

“Then,” she replied, instantly, “you couldn’t do 
the work.” 

Several years ago one of our prison chaplains 
told the story of the man who taught him the 
faith that Mrs. Johnson declared necessary. 

He wasa man who had been convicted of robbing 
a bank and sent to prison for a long term. After 
he had been there a while another man was 
a d of plicity. The second man had a 
wealthy father; if the son could be convicted, 
the father would indemnify the bank for its loss. 

One day two unscrupulous lawyers went to the 
prison to see the convict. They sat on the edge 
of his bed and talked to him a long time. They 
both could and would procure a pardon for ‘him, 
they declared, if he would only testify that the 
second man was guilty. 

As soon as they were gone the prisoner sent for 
the chaplain. The poor fellow was weak and ill, 
and terribly excited. 

“Don’t let me see those men again!” he cried. 
“They offer me pardon, and God knows I’d like 
to be free; but I can’t do it. Arnold wasn’t with 
us. He wanted to go, but I said, ‘Arnold, you 
have a father and mother. Don’t go!’ and he 
didn’t. Doyouunderstand? He wasn’t with us!” 

The chaplain quieted him and promised that he 
should not be troubled again, and after a little 
while went away. A few nights later there came 
an urgent call; the convict was dying of hemor- 
rhage. When the chaplain reached him he was 
beyond speech, but he made a sign for paper. 
The warden handed him his pass-book and pencil. 
With a supreme effort the weak hand wrote four 
words—the burden of all his thought: “Arnold is 
not guilty.” 

He died a few hours later; but beneath the 
common convict, paying the just penalty of his 
crime, had been revealed, dimmed and blurred, 
it is true, but not destroyed, the spirit of a hero. 
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“ LIVABLE.” 


‘¢*\Jes,” said Mrs. Farren, decidedly, “ Milly 

Morris is a nice girl clear through, and if 
anybody ought to get along easy with a tryin’ 
mother-in-law, she ought. A more livable person 
I never knew.” 

“Livable?” repeated her listener. “Livable? 
That must be a local word. I don’t think I ever 
heard it before.” 

“It may be local,” rejoined Mrs. Farren, a trifle 
loftily, “and it may be bad, and it may be good; 
but anyway it’s just what Imean. Milly’s livable. 
She’s been brought up in a big family, and she’s 
had to be, if she meant to be comfortable herself 
and let other folks be comfortable, too. There 
were more livable folks when I was a girl than 
there are now, and I think the big families had 
a good deal to do with it, though of course not 
everything. 

“There were plenty of people then who never 
got their corners worn down, no matter how many 
brothers and sisters they had; but even when 
they raspetl, those days, they got along together 
after a fashion. Nowadays, land! Sometimes it 
stumps me fair and square why the nice people 
I know in nice families can’t seem to stand each 
other’s little ways. 

“Oh, I don’t say it isn’t so; when the doctors 
say they can’t,—and it generally ends in doctors,— 
why, I suppose they truly can’t. It’s nerves, and 
nobody understands nerves unless the doctors, 
and I’m a long way from being sure that they 
do. But just you count up some time the families 
where there’s always one member mysteriously 
off visiting, and then the number of folks you know 
that separate when they’d naturally stay together, 
if only they could hit it off—lone sisters and only- 
surviving bachelor brothers, and mothers and 
only daughters, and all sorts of family remnants 
that ought to be each other’s best comfort. But 
as soon as they try living together, one of’em gets 
nervous prostration, or has hysteric spells, or is 
ordered off quick to travel somewhere where the 
climate doesn’t agree with the other one. They’re 






























fond enough of each other, generally, and they 
aren’t generally ugly-tempered; they just aren’t 
livable. 

“It can’t be endured, always, and it can’t be 
cured, sometimes; but I’m firm in believing it 
could be prevented most times. If, when folks 
first began to harden in their own little crankums, 
and fret over the cranks of the folks they care 
most for, they’d stop and think where they were 
getting to, why, nine times out of ten they’d pull 
up in time, and get their nerves and feelings and 
foolish frettings tight in hand before they run 
away with ’em! 

“Yes, that’s what I surely do believe. And 
outside the great, big, deep foundation virtues, if 
I had a daughter, the little virtue—if it is a little 
virtue—I’d rather have her have than any other 
would be just that—being livable. It’s an all- 
round, lifelong blessing to whomsoever it con- 
cerns.” 

“Tt may be good or it may be bad or it may be 
local,” assented the listener, thoughtfully, “but 
whatever it is as a word, livable is a good thing to 
be. I'll own that.” 
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THE EMPEROR OF INDIA. 


hen King Edward was lying helpless from 

the effects of his operation, his loyal Indian 

subjects, as well as his English ones, prayed for 

his recovery. A writer in the Spectator says that 

no Western mind can quite understand the feeling 

of the people of India for their sovereign. Itisa 
loyalty which is also a kind of worship. 

A Hindu lady living in London, in strict seclu- 
sion, was talking with a friend about the king’s 
condition. 

“You could not see the king, of course,” said 
the English lady, remembering the requirements 
of the other’s religion, “for the king is a man.” 

“That is different,’ was the decided answer. 
“I could. The king is next to God.” 

But the Indian visitors in London could ill bear 
the mention of the reason for postponing the 
coronation. 

“What was the king’s body-guard doing,”’ said 
one Sikh soldier, “to let any one approach the 
king with a knife? The lord of the empire should 
have had Sikhs for his body-guard. The cutting 
would not then have been possible.” 

The knife of surgery was an unknown implement 
to him, and the words meaning “‘a cutting into” 
have a sound of assassination to an Eastern ear. 

Perhaps this suspicion of foul play lent all the 
more fervor to their prayers for his majesty’s 
recovery. At Hampton Court the Sikhs fasted 
and prayed, and celebrated the sacrament of 
Runjeet Singh. 

“We mixed together rice, sugar and flour,” said 
one, “and after much fasting and praying for the 
king’s recovery we distributed this confection 
to the poor. It has a meaning. It says to God, 
‘We would offer the plenty [rice] and the sweet- 
ness [sugar] and even the necessaries [flour] of 
our lives to buy this boon of Thee.’ ” 
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ON A BLOCKADE -RUNNER. 


hen fortunes were being made by British 
merchantmen running the blockade of 
Southern ports during our Civil War, Sir William 
Allan, who had served in the engineering depart- 
ment of the British Royal Navy, signed as chief 
engineer on a merchant steamer. London M. A. P. 
repeats a personal reminiscence of Sir William 
which gives a good glimpse of those exciting times. 

After a successful run into the Savannah River, 
the blockade-runner tried a second time, and met 
with disaster. One dark night she was stealing, 
with all lights masked, into Savannah, and ran 
plump into the arms of a Federal cruiser that was 
waiting for her in the darkness. 

“Stop your engines or we shall sink you!” was 
the summons from the cruiser, which had suddenly 
unshrouded her lights and thrust out her guns 
close alongside. 

“I stopped the engines,” related Sir William, 
“and began to blow off steam. A boat from the 
Federal ship had come alongside, and suddenly 
an officer rushed into my engine-room and put a 
revolver to my head. He was in a rage, and told 
me I had opened the valves and was trying to sink 
the steamer. I must close them at once. 

“T asked him who he was, and he answered: 

“*Tm the engineer of the steamer that has 
taken you.’ 

“*T can’t believe you are the engineer,’ I said, 
‘or you would have a spanner or an oil-can in 
your fist, instead of fooling about with a pistol, 
and you would know that I am only blowing off a 
bit of steam.’ ” 

At this cool reply the officer dropped his pistol, 
and the two were soon good friends. 
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PLOWING WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


A= and curious light is thrown on that past 

master of amusement, P. T. Barnum, in an 
article in the Century Magazine. Around his 
successive homes at Bridgeport, Connecticut, he 
was fond of putting something that suggested 
“The Greatest Show on Earth.” At different 
times he had browsing in his fields, freely exhib- 
ited to the public eye, queerly marked cattle, the 
Sacred cow or an elephant. Once he had an 
elephant engaged in plowing on the sloping hill, 
where it could be plainly seen by the passengers 
on the railroad. This agricultural freak he knew 
would be advertised in all the papers in the 
country. 

Barnum was humorously frank in his philosophy 
of advertising. He unaffectedly enjoyed his 
notoriety, not because he was vain, but because, 
obviously, personal reputation meant the reputa- 
tion of the cireus in which his millions were 
invested ; fame was with him a matter of business, 
as it is with more people than are willing to admit 
it. His frank humor is compact in an answer 
he wrote to a farmer who asked him, as many 
farmers did ask, how much hay the elephant ate, 
and whether it was profitable to plow with an 
elephant instead of horses or oxen. 
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“If you have a large museum in New York,” 
said the most humorous showman in the world 
except Artemus Ward, “and a great railway sends 
trains full of passengers within eyeshot of the 
performance, it will pay and pay well; but if you 
have no such institution then horses or oxen will 
prove more economical.”’ 
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HER PECULIAR EXCELLENCE. 


iss Jane Austen, the English novelist, whose 
work is valued to-day more than when it 

first appeared, in writing to her sister in 1798, 
remarks, ““My mother desires me to tell you that 
I am a very good housekeeper, which I have no 
reluctance in doing because I really think it my 
peculiar excellence, and for this reason: I always 
take care to provide such things as please my 
own appetite, which I consider as the chief merit 
in housekeeping.” In her life of Jane Austen, 
Constance Hill quotes from Mr. Austen Leigh, 
who declares that Miss Austen was ful in 
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everything that she attempted with her fingers. 


Her needlework was exquisite. We have seen 
a muslin scarf embroidered by her in satin-stitch 
and have held in our hands a tiny housewife o 
fairylike proportions, which Jane worked at the 
age of sixteen as a gift for a friend. It consists 
of a narrow strip of flowered silk, embroidered 
at the back, which measures four inches by one 
and a quarter, and is furnished with minikin 
needles and fine thread. At one end there is a 
tiny poten —— some verses in diminutive 
handwriting with the date, “(Jany, 1792.” 

Mr. Austen Leigh writes: “None of us could 
throw spilikins in so perfect a circle, or take them 
off with so steady a hand. Her performances 
with the cup and ball were marvelous. She has 
been known to catch the ball on the point above 
a hundred times in succession.” 

She did not give up the activities and pleasures of 
every-day life in order to write of the pleasures 
of other people, and “Aunt Jane” was the delight 
of a large circle of nephews and nieces. 
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HIS FRIEND GEOFFREY. 


he following story, told by the Washington 

Post, leads us to wonder which to condemn 
first, the boaster or his critics. It concerns a 
certain man who has a large collection of auto- 
graphs. 

Indeed, the envy and sometimes the skepticism 
of his friends have been excited by the number of 
successful authors who have set down familiar 
and flattering inscriptions in his books, Some 
carpers have even gone so far as to hint darkly 
at_a similarity of ndwriting throughout the 
collection. 

He recently purchased a rare edition of Chaucer, 
and one evening, when a party was gathered at 
his house, the precious book was passed from 
hand to hand. Its owner lost sight of it; but the 
next morning he found it Lhe on his library table. 

On the fly-leaf was inscribed : 

“To Jack ——, from his old friend and school- 
mate, Geof. Chaucer.” 
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QUEER QUALIFICATION. 


he enthusiasm of the thoroughgoing lover of 

Browning takes some surprising turns. The 
author of “In a Tuscan Garden’’ tells a story 
concerning Doctor Furnivall, one of the founders 
of the Browning Society. 


A young relative of the Englishwoman in Lon- 
don was looking out at one time for bachelor 
chambers in a block of flats. The secretary of the 
company to whom they belonged intimated that 
the testimony of two householders as to his rent- 
paying capacity would be required. The: P ylicant 
zave the Englishwoman’s name as one and Doctor 

urnival’s for the other. 

Doctor Furnival’s reply, after a glowing pane- 
gyric on the merits of the applicant, wound up by 
congratulating the company on getting as a tenant 
aman who “was not only a gentleman and a g 
fellow, but a member of the Browning Society.” 
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HEBRIDEAN PROVERBS. 


he daily talk of the Hebrideans has a shrewd 

picturesqueness. “Let the loan go laughing 
home,” they say. Thatis, “Be careful of whatever 
you have borrowed.” 


Ifa person were to be met coldly on going to a 
friend’s house, he would say: 

“The shore is the same, but the shell-fish is not 
the same.” 

The impossible is denoted by “blackberries in 
midwinter and a eggs in autumn.” 

“Better thin kneading than to be — al That 
is, “Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

“The man who is idle will put the cats on the 

“He that does not look before him will look 
behind him.” 


“A house without a dog, without a cat, without 3 


a little child, is a house without pleasure and 
without laughter.” 
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ENLARGED VOCABULARY. 


'o have helped a great man on his way is some- 
thing to remember. A Chicago paper says 

of one Western Senator that he takes pride in 
never saying more than “yes” or “no” to news- 
paper men. 

One day a correspondent interviewed him with 
the usual result, and ended by asking: 

“What is the largest city in South Dakota?” 

The Senator looked his surprise, but replied 
courteously : 

“Sioux Falls.” 

The reporter bowed and took his leave. A few 
moments later he met a friend, and said to him: 

“I’ve beaten all_you fellows. I’ve just added 
the words ‘Sioux Falls’ to Senator ——’s vocabu- 
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MADAME ROLAND SAID IT FIRST. 


t may be stated for the comfort of American 

voters—if married—that an apostrophe of the 

following size and style costs very little less in 
England than in the United States: 


A frankly unesthetic husband, on his return 
from a little vacation trip, was led into his London 
drawing-room, which had been freshly decorated 
and furnished during his absence by the house of 
Liberty & Co. 

He looked about, as his wife bade him, at the 
green and purple plush walls and furniture. 

“O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” he murmured, feelingly. 
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he workman wrought for himself alone 
And shaped his fancy in marble stone ; 

Strangely hewn to his mood and whim, 
Precious and perfect it seemed, to him: 
But the master saw it and turned away 
Bitterly smiling, as who should say, 

“Here may be genius, my son, no doubt, 
But only a genius could find it out.” 
The workman wrought, with a sadder face, 
A nobler image of wondrous grace, 
Subtly lovely in limb and line, 
Blest with the touch of the gift divine: 
But the master sighed, as he held his hand, 

“To us ’tis given to understand. 
But what is here for the throng below— 
Our little brothers who do not know?” 
The workman summoned his wit and will, 
And made a figure with pleasing skill, 
Set it up where the world might gaze, 
And reveled deep in the people’s praise: 
But the master frowned as he said, “‘My son, 
Worse than this may never be done. 
You have mocked the gift of the gods on high 
For the base delight of the vulgar eye!” 
The workman toiled in sorrow and shame, 
Forgot himself and his hope and fame, 
Working for nothing but work alone, : 
And the thing he fashioned was scarce his own: 
But the people wondered and wept and smiled, 
Youth and elder, woman and child ; 
And the master said, “You have done your part. 
The simple truth is the goal of art.” 
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THE WHITE HEART OF AFRICA. 


WAS on the Congo for some 
time alone,’ said the Rev. 
W. Ross, of England, very 
simply, to a recent gather- 
ing. “I lived in a grass hut 
and the loneliness was sometimes 
enough to break the heart. After 
months of waiting, I looked across 
my river one night and I saw the 
English flag carried by a native on the other side 
of the river.” 

As the boat Mr. Ross sent over for the caravan 
came back toward sunset, one of the men shouted, 
“We have come to live with you!”” and Mr. Ross 
fell on his knees on the river-bank in gratitude 
to God. 

As soon as he touched the hand of the first 
white man to disembark, however, the earlier 
settler knew that the fever had got hold of him ; 
the second white man that came ashore had the 
fever, and the third white man had the fever. 
A great war was going on among the natives, 
and these Englishmen had tramped on through 
forests and rivers and rains without rest or food. 
For twenty-two hours thereafter the pioneer sat 
beside the bedside of one of his new friends. 

“Do you hear those bells ringing?” the sick 
man asked, that night. 

“No, I hear no bells.” 

“Why, those bells are ringing across the 
Thames ; they ring just by my mother’s house.” 

Mr. Ross buried him the next morning, and 
that afternoon the second man also crossed the 
great river into rest. To keep his comrade, the 
third man, from knowledge of it, Mr. Ross sat 
on the edge of the little camp-bed for hours, 
humming tunes, till darkness permitted the 
removal of the body unseen. The next night 
the missionary sat for the third time in that 
grass hut, waiting for daylight to bury his dead. 
The hope of companionship in his work, quick- 
ened four days before by that flag and those 
three white faces, had passed away. 

The missionary himself had lain many a time 
in the same little hut, burning with fever, with 
no one but a small native lad to watch him 
through his delirium and help. him back to life. 
“But, oh,” he said, “the tenderness of those 
boys! Two hundred miles two of them walked 
by the side of my hammock, when I was finally 
carried down from my station. Their little feet 
were lacerated searching everywhere for water 
for me in that land of burning thirst. Day after 
day they trudged on, ministering like two angels— 
angels in ebony—to my needs. There is a white 
heart and a big soul and tenderness like a sister’s 
in the hearts of those natives, even the cannibal 
tribes, when once their hearts are touched by 
the finger of God.” 

The white man has sent his troops down the 
west coast of Africa. He has crushed black 
nations to the north, to the south, to the east. 
He has sent traders to encircle the continent and 
squeeze out its manhood and gold and ivory, 
and slave-traders to mark great lines of blood 
across the land. Shall the white man say, then, 
that missions in Africa have been a failure, or 
wonder that the work is slow? .No; because 
those things represent’ only one phase of the 
white man’s activity. ‘The other phase is the 
quiet, patient, unselfish work of the missionaries 
—the men and women through whom the heart 
of black Africa has been “touched by the finger 
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of God.” Already God’s noble men and women 
have built a great kingdom of hope, and laid 
the foundation in deeds, that the Dark Continent 
will in His own time be as much in the light as 
we ourselves are in the light. 
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THE ESCAPE OF SCOUT BURNHAM. 
Bene the American scout, who was Lord 


od 


Roberts’s chief of scouts, was one of the 

most interesting figures in the South 
Afriean War. Some of his adventures are as 
thrilling as the wildest inventions of the writers 
of dime novels, differing only in the important 
respect that they are true. Mr. Frederick Unger, 
the American war correspondent, relates one of 


them in his book, “With ‘Bobs’ and Kruger.” 


Burnham once allowed himself to be captured 
and led into DeWet’s camp, hoping to get infor- 
mation and then escape. e concealed 
identity, but was betrayed by another prisoner, 
a British officer, who, in spite of Burnham’s signs 
stupidly called him by name, A special guard 
was immediately placed over him, and on the 
march he was put into a trek wagon, closely 
covered except in front. An armed driver sat 
on the seat, a guard rode at each side and one 
behind. Learning from the conversation of his 
guards that when they reached the railway he 
would be sent on to Pretoria by train, he knew 
he must escape then or never. 

He kept awake at night and watched his chance. 
It came when the driver got down to give some 
directions to the native boy leading the oxen. 
Burnham crept - on the seat, from which he 
slipped down to the cart-tongue, and from there 
he slid quietly to the ground, prostrate under the 
cart, which passed over him. 
the sides could not see, but those behind might. 
He lay still, preparing to endure even the tread 
of a horse and not give a sign. 

The night was dark. The horses of the follow- 
ing cart stepped carefully over , and their 
riders just happened not to look down. The next 
cart, drawn by oxen, was some distance behind, 
and before it came up Burnham rolled swiftly to 
the side of the road, where he lay until the cart 
ae. Then, before another came up, he had 
ime to roll several hundred yards into the night, 
and was for the moment safe. 

But now his escape was discovered. The 
column halted and lights appeared. Horsemen 
rode up and down the line, shouting and firin: 
shots. Other horsemen rode over the veld, an 
several came close to where Burnham was lying. 
In the darkness he looked so like a lump of grass 
that he esca notice. Had his pursuers waited 
till daylight he would have been taken. 

After a while the column moved on, and Burn- 
ham rose to his feet and struck off southward for 
Bloemfontein. He yay two days and nights on 
the veld, hidden by day on the summits of kopjes, 
from which he could see Boer scouts, evidently 
on the lookout for him. At last he d in 
reaching Bloemfontein, after forty-eight hours 
without food. He had gained important informa- 
tion from the careless conversation of his guards, 
and had accomplished his purpose. 
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A MASTERFUL ROOSTER. 


ertain things are, in homely phrasing, 

“enough to make a cat laugh,” and the 

best of them are incidents which could 

not easily have been imagmed. They “just hap- 

pen.” The New York Tribune tells a story in the 

words of a lecturer who was travelling on -a 
Chicago express-train. He says: 


There were many passengers in the car, and 
nearly all were asleep. 1 took a seat, leaned 
back, and had just fallen into a doze when I was 
awakened by the loud crowing of arooster. There 
he was, a large rooster strutting up the aisle, 
with head erect, and every few seconds letting 
forth such a loud chuckle that in a moment nearly 
every one in the car was awake and craning his 
‘head in astonishment. 

The rooster strutted wonderingly up the aisle 
until he came to a large, portly man, who was 
leaning back, with legs crossed, one knee as high 
as his head, and still asleep. The bird took only 
one look and then fiew up, alighting on the con- 
spicuous knee. At this juncture every one else in 

e car became intensely interested, and nearly 
all the passengers were on their feet, anxious to 
see what the man would do when he awoke. It 
needed only one more sound from the rooster 
before the stout man opened his eyes. With a 
sudden start backward he threw u hands in 
astonishment, while roars of laughter came from 
every part of the car. 

This excitement was too much for the rooster, 
and with one jump -he flew up on the bell-rope, 
which sagged under his weight, and the train, 
thundering along at fifty miles an hour, came to 
such a sudden stop that many passengers were 
thrown from their feet in a confused muddle. The 
train had no more than come to a stop when an 
irate conductor came hurriedly into the car and 
demanded who had stopped the train. By that 
time the owner of the rooster had awakened, and, 
taking in the situation, reached up, gathered in 
the wandering bird, and restored him to the bag 
from which he had eavenes. 

There was no more sleep. Everybody was too 
busy, laughing. 


* © 


A PIGSTY READING - ROOM. 


reading-room and library that can exist in 
A complete independence and probable igno- 
rance that any such person as Mr. Carnegie 
ever lived is sufficiently unique to command atten- 
tion. One such not only exists but flourishes in 
a pigsty in Hartshay, a little Derbyshire hamlet, 
and its beginning and its present condition have 
been recently described in Country Life. - 


Up to 1894 the men—the sober-minded ones—had 
no other —s- place in Hartshay after the 
day’s work was done than the bridge over the 
Cromford and Derby Canal. There they smoked, 
read the evening paper aloud, and talked over 
current events. his was not a bad rallying- 
piece when the weather was warm and fair, but 

the winter it was not quite as pleasant. 
when it rained or was Le! cold, they 
down the tow-path and held their meetings under 
the bridge. 

In the autumn of that year one of the members 
of the little assembly came into undisputed posses- 
sion of a pigsty, the former occupants of which 

been converted into pork. The new owner 
furnished it with a few boxes for seats, and invited 
his mates to make it their winter headquarters. 
They jumped at the chance, and thenceforth met 
“— in the pigsty. 

t was the rudest hovel, barely six feet square, 
and without windows, so candles were necessary 
day and night. To enter, it was necessary to 
crawl through the low door on hands and knees. 
Nevertheless, the former habitués of.the canal 
bridge promptly constituted themselves a society, 
and drew up Taos for the government of Lower 

rtshay Reading- 





New members should be proposed and seconded, 
and pay an entrance fee of s' xpence. Twopence 


The guards on|- 





a week should be paid for the purchase of a 
newspaper and the provision of candles. Two 
nights were set apart for reading aloud, Members 
were required to clean out the room once a week. 
Gambling was prohibited; also the introduction 
of alcoholic liquors. And rule eleven ran: “Mem- 
bers are requested to swear as little as possible.” 

Soon a rough table was added; a daily and a 
weekly newspaper were taken in, and in addition 


to the few ks that the members owned, a 
number were contributed by outsiders. Five 
mes anc 


nights in the week reading, ere. 
social intercourse were in order, bu ednesday 
and Friday ———_ were devoted to reading 
aloud by the best scholar, and the first two books 
thus read were Carlyle’s “French Revolution” 
and Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 


sapere P 
hen there were twenty or more members they 
decided to take the adjoining pigsty. A full-size 
door was put in; a skylight placed in the roof; 
rough wooden benches added; also a battered 
and smoking stove; the walls were whitewashed 
and book-shelves put up. All the work was done 
by the members. 
hanks to financial management, the 

shelves are now laden with books; otherwise the 
plgst library has not been further improved. 

or is there need of finer surroundings; the men 
are the thing. Derbyshire colliers and forgemen 
who read Gibbon and Carlyle by the light of 





tallow candles in a pigsty six by six can afford 

and improve- 
res woul 
ing-rooms. 


to do without modern refinemen 
ments. Indeed, their sturdy fi 
out of place in some modern re: 


look 








’ 


; heard the sobbing language 
of the leaves 
~ When brown October shook her 
branches bare ; 
I heard them moan, as many a lost soul grieves 
In the mad anguish of its last despair. 


They cried aloud what time the twilight fell, 
Surging and weeping toward the unknown shore; 
And I who listened wished that God would tell 
These flying fragments they would live once 
more. 
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THE LEOPARD-SLAYER. - 


recent writer in Chambers’s Journal gives 
A an interesting reminiscence of his official 
experience in India. As he sat outside 
his tent one day he heard wild cries, and an 
orderly dashed up, crying excitedly that a wild 
leopard had invaded the cavalry lines. It had 
killed one horse and stampeded a hundred, and the 
sahib must come at once. Hastening to the spot, 
he found the leopard dead on the ground, sur- 
rounded by a crowd of men, six or seven of whom 
were standing close beside the body with naked 
swords in their hands, and the swaggering air of 
victors. 


Only one of the men did not swagger, and his 
sword was the only one which had blood upon it. 
This man s' aside while the others rushed 
up claiming to have slain the creature, and only 
aiter they finished speaking stated quietly 
that he had killed it, as it had killed his horse, 
and that they had only come up after it was dead. 
They wished to share the reward offered by the 

overnment for killing dangerous wild beasts. 
fie asked respectfully for an investigation, which 
was promised. _ : 

But in conversation at the dinner-table that night 
it appeared that the leopard was probably not a 
wil ast at all, but an escaped chetah, or trained 
hunting - leopard belonging to the local jud 
The next morning its owner accompanied the 
colonel to the lines, where he immediately identi- 
fied the carcass in the presence of the regiment. 
which stood drawn up waiting for the award o 
the government bounty to be decided. Then he 
turned the colonel, and said in an an an 
accusing voice, “Please order the men who killed 
the leopard to fall out.” 

Only one man, Hazara Sing, came forward, out 
of all the previous claimants to the honor. 










“Are you the man who killed my leopard?” 
asked the judge. . 

“Yes,” answered he, steadily. 
eame into the lines, leaped on my horse’s back, | 
and began tearin its throat open. I drew my 
sword and cut it down with one blow. My horse | 
died last night, and I am now a beggar, having no 
money to purchase another horse, which would 
cost me three hundred rupees.” (The native cav- 
al rovided their own mounts.) 

“Well done, my man!” said the judge, to the 
amazement of the listeners, who had expected an 
outburst of wrath. “Come up to my house and 
I will make you a present of the amount you 
will need to buy another horse. I will do this 
because I consider you to be a brave and truthful 
man.” 

The braggarts of the bloodless swords pot only 
the ridicule of the regiment, both for their hasty 
claim and its hastier withdrawal, while Hazara 
Sing bore afterward the nickname of the Leopard- | 
Slayer. He was later, for any in battle, 
promoted to the rank of a native officer. 
| where else, one may see how “the best-laid 

schemes . . . gang aft a-gley.” A Western 
paper tells the story of a lawyer who had carefully 
planned his defense in a case he had in hand, and 
was delighted with the smooth way in which, so 
far, all his plans had been moving. There was 
one witness still to be examined, an innocent- 
minded old German who had known the lawyer 
from boyhood. His testimony, the lawyer felt, 
would have much weight with the jury, but in 
order that there might be no icion of collusion, 
the lawyer deemed it safest to conceal the fact 
of the acquaintance. 


All went well while the witness was in the hands 
of his old-time friend, the lawyer for the defense, 
who asked him such questions as were calculated 
to favor his client, but carefully omitted all which 
might give any hint of his élose acquaintance 
with the witness. 

But the innocent witness was yet to be ques- 
tioned by the opposing counsel. Their first question 
was, “Do you Know Mr. Carson ?’’—the defendant’s 
counsel. 

“Va,” answered the old German. 

“a you know him very well?” 

“ a ’ 


“The leopard 
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INOPPORTUNE MEMORIES. 


n the court-room, perhaps more often than any- 


& 





“Are you on intimate terms with him?” 

“Ach, ya. 
not see Hen-er-y. 
Hen-er-y’s papa, und a dime I 
Hen-er-y when he vas not yet fi 
it, Hen-er-y?” 

The lawyer for the defense, being an honest 


I never come up to town that I do 
Why, I used to vork for 
sphanked 


ve year old. Ain’t 
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man, nodded his head in agreement with this 
friend of his childhood days, but he knew that the 
foree of the testimony on which he had counted 
was considerably weakened. 


* © 
NATURE STUDY THAT FAILED. 

certain clever teacher in a public school 
A once congratulated herself on having given 
her geography class a vivid idea of islands 
by cutting out pieces of brown paper and pinning 
them on the wall. “That’s all very well,” said the 
master of the school, speaking from a longer expe- 
rience of the youthful mind, “but those children 
will go out into life with a fixed idea that an island 
is a piece of brown paper pinned on the wall.” 
The New York Evening Post says that two little 
“fresh-air” girls were noticed, on the morning 
after their arrival, gazing at the landscape with 

evident disapproval. 
“What’s the matter, children?” asked their 


hostess. ‘Why are you disappointed with the 
country ?” 
“Why, there’s no grass here,” said one, pulling 
a blade and biting the end of it. ‘ x 
The lady could only stare. “What is your idea 
of grass?” she asked, at last. 


ttle by little the truth came out. To begin 
with, grass, they thought, was about the height 
of a man. A 

“If this were taller would it be like grass?” 
asked the lady. 

“Oh, no!’ 

‘How is it different?” : 

“Why, grass is black,’’ said one child. 

“Black and white,” added the other. 

Then the explanation became apparent. They 
had drawn their ideas of vegetation from the 
black and white prints of newspapers and books. 


& & 


FAITHFUL TO THE LAST. 


n many Scotch families the old man servant is 
| a permanent institution. He enters the ser- 
vice of a family when he is a boy, sticks to his 
place, and resigns only when the infirmities of age 
are upon him. Naturally he grows in time to 
elaim as rights what were at first granted him as 
favors, and if he is opposed, asserts himself with 
a spirit of independence. An English paper tells 
a story illustrative of this. 


A lady’s coachman—a crusty old fellow who had 
been in the service of the family in her father’s 
a her great trouble and annoyance on 
several occasions by not carrying out her instruc- 
tions. At length his conduct became unbearable, 
and she determined to dismiss him. . Calling him 
into her presence, she said with as much asperity 
as she could command: 

“T cannot stand this any longer, John. You 
must look out for another situation. You will leave 
my service at the end of the month.” 

he old servant looked at her in amusement for 
a minute, and then the characteristic “loyalty” 
came to the surface. 

“Na, na, % Ay * he said. “I drove you to 
the kirk to baptized, I drove you to your 
marria ze, and I'll stay to drive you to your 


funeral! 

A settle questions which tax both his knowl- 
edge and his ingenuity. .One such matter 

was presented to Squire Prescott of Banbury not 

long ago. ' 


“Square,” said a solemn-faced man, stopping 
the a one day as he was leaving the post- 
office, “there’s a point I want you should settle, 
and whatever you say I’ll abide by it, whether 
you think as I expect you will or not.” 

“Well, let’s hear what itis,” said Squire Prescott, 


good-naturedly. 

“It’s just like this,” said the man, stepping closer 
and speaking in a lower tone. “Hen Rogers wants 
to trade farms with me, but we can’t quite agree 
on terms. His cow pasture is better than mine, 
but I’ve got twice as many blueberry bushes as 
he has; his corn is all started and mine isn’t, but 
I’ve got sereens to five windows and two doors. 
There’s less stones in his meadow-land than there 
is in mine, but there’s more bog. 

“Now I won’t tell ye which is which, but one of 
us thinks Hen’s collie dog had ought to be throwed 
into the barter, and the other one thinks that my 
heifer would just about even up. Now what 
should you say was the fair thing?” 
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A COMPLICATED CASE. 


country “squire” is often called upon to 
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STRAINING THE LANGUAGE. 


n amusing liberty which a native of Muscle 
A Shoals took with a word in our language 
comes out in a story told in the New York 
Times. A man borrowed the native’s horse with- 
out stopping to ask permission. In the course of 


| a few days the animal was returned, but the native 


did not take a kindly view of the matter, and 
concluded to have legal redress. He announced 
his intention of having the offender arrested. 


“What will you have him arrested for?” he was 
as . 


“For horse-stealing, of course.” ‘ 

“How can you make horse-stealing out of it, 
when he returned the horse ?”’ 

“Ain’t it stealing if he brought ’im back ?”’ 

“Pm not a lawyer, but I don’t see how it can 


“All right, then; I'll have ‘im arrested for 
Ss r y 99 
= ‘ion't see how you can make usury out of it, 


either.” 
“Why, hang it all! he used ’im, didn’t he? Yes, 
sir, he used ’im three or four days, an’ used ’im 


mighty hard, too, by the looks of 
® © 


BILL’S CHANCE. 


he daily grind of toil blunts the finer feelings ; 

but for the sake of humanity it is to be hoped 

that this grimly humorous story from ““Mem- 

ories of Half a Century” cites an exceptional 
case of callousness: 


A Yorkshire doctor was summoned to a man 
whose case he could only pronounce not hopeless. 
He gave instructions as to the medicines that 
would at least give relief, and said that he would 
observe the result on his next visit. The wife 
of the sick man inquired, quite properly about 
what the charge would be, and if it included the 
medicine. 

“No,” replied the physician; “that you must buy 
at the chemist’s.” 


“And if you come again will you charge ?” 

“Ves, certainly.” 

The woman turned to the suffering man. “Do 
you hear that, Bill?” she demanded. “Dee like a 


mon; never wear thy brass that way.” 

















THREE DREAMS. 


had the very strangest dream,” 
Said Jasper John, “last night. 
I dreamed the moon and all the stars 
Were shining just as bright, 
And yet the sun was shining, too, 
And I was racing Ted, 
While everybody else we knew 
Was sound asleep in bed.” 
“T dreamed,” said little Theodore, 
“About a monstrous horse 
With twenty legs and lots of tails 
(He b’longed to me, of course). 





His eyes were green; the rest of him 
Was yellow streaked with black; 
And nobody in all the world 
But me could mount his back.” 
Their father, mother and their aunt 
Agreed that these two dreams 





Were very queer; but Bobby said, * 

“The one I had, it seems 

To me, ’s the queerest of them all. 
I saw a boy who said 

He hated football, and he wished 
He’d been a girl instead!” 


ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 
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AN AUTUMN DANCE. 


he jolly west wind gav@ a dance one day 
In the bright October weather. 
He invited the leaves from all the trees 
To frolic on the road together. 











THE DOLLS’ 





HALLOWE’EN 





PARTY. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


always had such pleasant plays. It may 





shared all her games and imaginings. 
Their birthdays were celebrated with tea- 


better for being real; 





they were round and stodgy with delicious 
raisins and nuts. 

| They stared with wide-eyed wonder at the 
little fir-trees that Rhoda brought from the snow- 
| hung woods and brightened with cranberries | 
and pop-corn ; they sent valentines to each other | 
regularly, and with the greatest secrecy; on 
| the Fourth of July Rhoda helped them to| 


HE dolls that belonged to Rhoda Eastman | 


| 


have been because their little mother | frightened, 
lived in a lonely place where there were | horse-chestnuts, though I suppose they seem as | 
so few children that these dollies had| big to you as pumpkins. 
come to be playmates, companions who | Why,” drawing a long breath at the pleasure of | 


the rheumatism, but he has it just the same; | 
and they aren’t a bit good to eat. Don’t be| 
dears. They’re nothing but old | 


And so they are. | 


her thought, “they are some use! I can make 
Jack -o’-lanterns myself, and we’ll all have a | 


parties, where cake and candy tasted all the | Hallowe’en party.” 
on Christmas eve their | 


A vegetable, a protuberance and a native 








NUTS TO CRACK. 


Se 
CHARADE 
Stands a castle grira and old, 
In its first a warrior bold, 
Lady fair his arms enfold. 
Pleads she, accents swift and low, 
“Mount your charger, be not slow, 
For my last I beg you go.” 
Takes my whole from her soft breast, 
Gives it him to speed his quest. 
What it was must now be guessed. 


2 
ENIGMATICAL RIVERS. 


stockings hung a limp row until morning, when | 


She stooped to pick up the glossy nuts and 
pile them in her apron. Then she ran to the 
kitchen, where her brother was making a wider 
| grin to the last Jack-o’-lantern. He showed her 
how to cut round eyes and noses and open, 
smiling mouths, then how to slice away a piece 
of the back and gently scoop out the meat, so | 
that the shell would not be broken. 

All that afternoon and the next morning | 
Rhoda worked at her pile like a little busy | 


pop torpedoes; and they even danced around a | squirrel until each nut had a jolly grin, for even 


| May-pole, and crowned Anna Maria’s curls with 
| yellower dandelions. 

But never before had Rhoda planned for them 

a Hallowe’en party. 


Every year she had seen | 


| 
| 
| 


her brother carve pumpkins into faces that | 


| smiled cheerfully enough in the daytime, and 
wore such an unpleasant grin at night. She had 
| watched the older people eat eggs full of salt, 
and walk down-stairs backward ; but Hallowe’en 


Now the pretty young maple leaves dressed in red, | had always seemed to her a grown folks’ game, 


And the leaves from the elms wore yellow, 


But in suits of brown the oak leaves came down, 


Every one quite a somber fellow. 


Oh, the wild west wind was filled with glee, 
And the leaves felt their little hearts burn 

As they whirled along in a merry throng, 
For the wind waltzed with each in turn. 


But when darkness fell, and the weary wind 
Sank down at last to rest, 

The leaves, alack! could not find the way back 
To their comfortable tree-top nest. 


Then their fairy godmother, dear old earth, 
Drew the tired little things to her lap, 
And all their fears and bitter tears 
Were hushed in a long, long nap. 


EDITH PARKER THOMPSON. 
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AN EVENING CALLER. 


hen the round moon shone so bright 

On the autumn fields last night, 
When the little sleepyheads 
All were cuddled in their beds, 
Some one came a-calling here, 
Though none heard him drawing near, 
For his footsteps made no clatter, 
Not the softest pitter-patter. 


All the oaks in purple dressed 

To receive their quiet guest; 
Maple flamed from root to crown 
In a splendid scarlet gown, 

And the birch wore wealth untold, 
Hung about with wreaths of gold; 
Such a grand occasion is it 

When this stranger pays a visit. 


When the sun rose warm and bright 
He slipped softly out of sight, 

But beneath the chestnut-tree 

He has left you something—see! 

Ripe and brown and souhd and sweet, 
Scattered all around your feet; 

And we know, when nuts are falling, 
That Jack Frost has come a-calling. 





not one that she and all her dolly children would 
| like to play. 

One day in late autumn, as she was sitting 
under the trees with her small family around 
|her, weaving crowns of crimson leaves and 
| longing to use them in some game, a sharp 
| wind tweaked the branches, and flung showers 
of ripe, brown horse-chestnuts at the little girl’s 
feet, knocking off Josephine’s bonnet and 
twitching Ralph Raxtraw’s cap on one side. 

“Horrid things!” Rhoda cried, kicking at 
them. “I wonder what they’re made for, any- 
way. Uncle Ben carries one in his pocket for 





randma Wilkins was very sick. 


the paper dolls were to have a Jack-o’-lantern, 


| although they were not to hold them for fear 
| of fire. 


On Hallowe’en the dolly children sat around 
the nursery grate, too polite to turn their heads 
and stare at the table that Rhoda had dressed 
with crimson leaves and spread with nuts and | 
the red, red apples that are the best part of | 
Hallowe’en to small people. 

Each doll, Anna Maria, Ralph Raxtraw, 
Josephine and even Baby Blue-Eyes watched 

a Jack-o’-lantern glowing with the light of a | 
tiny Christmas candle left from last year’s tree. | 

Later, Rhoda peeled the apples and flung the 
parings over their heads, and roasted nuts and 
ate them obligingly, so that the dolls’ digestions 
would not be hurt. 

It was such a pleasant party! And when 
the last candle had burned itself out, and the 
Jack-o’-lanterns were dark and grinless, Rhoda 
put her dolls to sleep and crept into bed herself, | 
too happily tired to dream any of the dreams 
that Elf-Land sends on Hallowe’en. 


OOVQOOOPOPIONO® 


GRANDMA’S_ PICKET-GUARD. 


By Julia D. Peck. 
The | Winfred that almost everybody had something to 


doctor said she must be kept quiet, and | sell; but he kept guard, and the bell was silent. 
everybody went about on tiptoe and | Kate came to call him to lunch, but Winfred 


| spoke in low tones. Winfred looked very sad. | 
He crept softly into the darkened room and | 


was too sick to look at them. Soon after he 
heard his mother say to Kate, the cook : 

“We must keep the door-bell from ringing, if 
possible.” 

“T can do something for grandma,” thought 
the little boy. 

So he sat on the front step, and soon a woman 
with a book in her hand came to the door. 
| “Grandma is very sick,” said Winfred. 
“Nobody must ring the bell.” 

The lady smiled, but went away. 
with a satchel came. 

“Grandma is sick, and mamma doesn’t want 
anything at all,” said the boy. 
All day long people came. 


Soon a man 








| 





It seemed to | happy little boy that night. 


| would not leave his post. 
“Just bring me a sandwich or something, and 


laid some flowers on grandma’s pillow ; but she | I’ll eat it here,” he said. 


At last the doctor came again. When he came | 
back he smiled down upon Winfred and said: | 

“Well, little picket-guard, your grandma is 
going to get well, and you have helped to bring 
about that happy result. You will make a good 
soldier.’ 

Then his mother came out and took him in her 
arms and kissed him. 

“I am quite proud of my brave, unselfish little 
son,” she said. “Now come and have some 
dinner, and then you may go and see grandma 
for a moment. She has been asking for you.” | 

When Winfred went in on tiptoe his grandma | 
thanked him with a kiss, and he was a very 








Scotland give a river in New England. 
A dwelling, a small article and a strengthening 
reme “dy give a river in New England. 
river in Europe, part of the body and three- 
fourths of a kind of spice give a river {n the South- 
ern States. 


A young lady, acid and a personal pronoun 


give a river in the Western States. 


A state of debt, an elevation and an exclamation 


| give a river in the Western States. 


Sick 


Western State. 


A fermented liquor, a snare and the heavens 


give a river in New England. 


Mirthful and a fishing-boat beheaded and cur- 


tailed give a river in New England. 


A perfume, 


kinds of trees give a Western river. 


A boy’s nickname and a large insect give a 


river in the Southern States. 


Behead and curtail a multitude and leave a,riot. 
Behead a, curtail one of two and leave a definite 
artic 
Behead and curtail tired and leave a part of the 
head. 
Behead and curtail to argue and leave a meadow. 
Behead and curtail to eat into and leave a bar. 
Behead and curtail a bird and leave 
Primals. .., famous English poet of the eighteenth 
centul 
Finals. 
century. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 


3. 
A POETICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Each Word Contains Five Letters. 


4. 
ADDED SYLLABLES. 
We gaine d the , the view was fair, 
The as “air. 
The brightest —— — amed from above, 
The ——ling sang a song of love. 
We heard the bird 











on the bough; 


We could not figure ——ions now. 
A wondrous —— in all we trace 
That swung each ——et into place. 


Tales of the —— no more beguile, 
We ride the ey car and smile. 
Be built the ——, and all around 

he ——et made a chee ry sound. 
on floating they anchored near, 
Beneath the er to find cheer. 
The favorite ——, with humor true, 
Perched on the ——on full in view. 
The —— was Effie’s pride and joy; 
She paid a ——ar for the toy. 
She ate the —— with keen delight. 
The ——age on her hat was bright. 
She gave a ——, the waiter bowed, 
Put on her ——pet, joined the crowd. 
The —— was wild, we shook to hear, 
And through the ——ow gazed in fear. 
The storm-tossed —— were not afraid, 
Their ropes were not of el made. 
They made the with rising tide, 
And entered at the —al wide. 




















1. True son; not sure; to nurse; sent our; 


sure ; 


or tunes; our tens; ten sour; 


our nest. 


2. 


3. 1. Met, a, for—metaphor. 2. Burden. 


4. Tr-ace-ry, st-range-ly, st-ray-ed, en-gross-ed, 
es-cap-ed, sp-lend-id, re-veal-ed, re-bell-ed 
peat-ed, as-ham-ed, ‘ac-count-ed, ex- plain-ed, st- 


rain-ed, co-ward-ly, ob-sole-te. 


5. Rod-ent, par-ent, port-ent, pat-ent, 


pot-ent, pung-ent, cog-ent. 


6. Mine, idea, door, seem, upon, meat, mean, 
ease, ring, done, army, your—midsummer day. 


, a falsehood and a clamor give a river ina 


a monarch and a secretion of some 


a salutation. 


\ famous E nglish poet of the seventeenth 


nor suct; 


tang-ent, 
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CU RRENT- EVENTS 


HE COAL SrRIKE.—Through the efforts of 
President Roosevelt, aided by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and others, arrangements satisfactory 
to both sides were made, October 15th, for the 
settlement of the anthracite coal strike. At the 
conference called by the President, October 3d, 
President Mitchell offered to submit the questions 
at issue to arbitration by a commission to be 
appointed by’ President Roosevelt. October 
14th, through Mr. Morgan, the operators made 
a similar proposition, and indicated the character 
of a commission which would ‘be satisfactory to 
them. 
another conference with Mr. Mitchell and with 
representatives. of «the -operators, appointed a 
commission of six arbitrators. At the time this 
record closes the miners’ union is yet to act on 
the adjustment, but serious opposition is not 
expected. ae 
e 
HE ARBITRATORS appointed are Brig.-Gen. 
John M. Wilson, late chief of engineers, 
U.S, A.; Mr. E. W. Parker, chief statistician 
of the coal division of the U nited States geological 
survey; Judge George Gray of the United States 
Cireuit Court; Mr. E. E,. Clark, grand chief of 
the Order of Railway Conductors; Mr. Thomas 
H. Watkins, of Scranton, Pennsylvania, who 
is practically acquainted with the mining and 
selling of coal, and Right Rev. John L. Spald- 
ing, Roman Catholic Bishop of Peoria, Hlinois. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
is to act as recorder. 


ne “Prous Funp” CASE, which had been 

for several weeks under consideration by the 
international tribunal of arbitration at The 
Hague, was decided, by a unanimous vote, 
October 14th, in favor of the United States. 
The case related to the distribution of a fund 
established more than two centuries ago for 
Catholic mission purposes in the Californias. 
Under the award of the tribunal, the Mexican 
government, which has custody of the fund, must 
pay to the United States about $1,500,000 in 
Mexican money to represent unpaid annuities, 
and in addition $43,000 annually as interest. 
A SENATOR ExLecrep.— William Paul Dil- 

lingham, Republican, who was elected by 

the Vermont Legislature two years ago to fill the 
vacancy in the United States Senate caused by 
the death of Mr. Morrill, was reélected October 
15th for the term ending in 1909, 
re Crown Prince or Sram, Chowfa 

Maha Vajiravudh, arrived at New York 
October 10th. He is to make 
an extended tour of the United 
States, and will receive many 
official and social courtesies. 
He has been educated in Eng- 
land, and is an alert and ami- 
* able young man of 22. 

e HE GRAND Army of the 
“ aa Se Republic held its 37th an- 
Crown Prince oF SiAM- nual national encampment at 
Washington, October 6th-10th. About 25,000 
veterans marched in the parade, and were 
reviewed by the President. Gen. Thomas J. 
Stewart of Pennsylvania was chosen commander- 
in-chief, and San Franciseo was selected as the 
next place of meeting. 





Frenonw Coan Srrixe.—The French 
Miners’ Federation ordered a general strike 
of coal-miners October 9th, to obtain higher 
wages. ‘There were already 40,000 miners on 
strike, and it was expected that two or three 
times as many more would be affected by the 
order. Large bodies of troops were concentrated 
in the disturbed districts to maintain order. 
oRTO RICANS Stitt ALIENS.—Under a 
decision given in the United States Circuit 
Court at New York by Judge Lacombe, Porto 
Ricans are not citizens of the United States, but 
aliens. The basis of the decision is that they 
were born aliens, and that the treaty of Paris did 
not make them citizens, but left their civil rights 
and political status to be determined by Congress. 
Racas DEATHS.—William Wallace Grout, 
who was lieutenant-colonel of the Fifteenth 
Vermont Volunteers in the Civil War, and 
ans representative of the second 
; Vermont district in Congress 
1881-3 and 1885-1901, died 
October 8th, aged 66.—Rev. 
George Rawlinson, Canon of 
» Canterbury, widely known as 
an historian, especially of 
Egypt and the other early 
Rev. Geonce Rawuinson. Hastern empires, died October 
6th, aged 90. Liu-Kun-Yi, the famous viceroy 
of Nanking and one of the most enlightened and 
progressive of Chinese statesmen, died October 
6th. During the recent troubles he was. active 
in suppressing secret societies and ‘protecting 
foreigners, Rear- Admiral Thomas Oliver 
Selfridge, U.S. N., senior officer on the navy 
retired list, died October 15th, aged 98. He was 
appointed to the navy in 1818. 











The next day President Roosevelt, after 
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MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 
Valuable reference map, on heavy peers 42x 64 
inches, mounted on rollers, bound edges, s' howing 


our new island possessions, the Trans-Siberian 
railway, the new Pacific an ca — Le ns 





lines and other new features in the far 
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Our Signet Ring shapes are origi- 
nal, artistic and correct form. ma, 
prices, right — for instance: No. 

olid Gold ORNAME ENTAL 
SIGNET, hand ch 
No. 2. elie Gold: PLAIN 
SIGNE epaid 
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sizes, either Roman or Polished 
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logue 36F of Rings, Jewelry, Silver 
Novelties. a = correct styles, 
direct to wearer at Dealer’s price: 
jUTCLIFFE 


8 & 0O., 328 - 330 Main St, Louisville, Ky. 


Van Winkle 
Spring Bed 


Lasts a Lifetime. 
Does Not Sag in the Middle. 















Washington Irving’s story of 
“Rip Van Winkle,” illustrated, 
with photo of Joseph Jefferson as 
“Rip,” mounted on cover. Book 
sent for three two-cent stamps. 

Address Dept. ¥, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
































Better than knife or 
scissors. Trims nails 
nice, even, oval shape, any 
desired length. Best for remov- 
ing hang-nails. Convenient 
earry. Nickel- pated. Warranted. 
Manicure 
Sold Ever 
THE H. C. 


~ywhere. ‘sent by mail for ta cents. 
K CO., 91 Main Street, Conn. 
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‘SHOES 


L. Douglas Shoes are the 
Standard of the World. 
L. made and sold 


manufacturer in 
310, 000 REWARD 
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Cannot ugig ee 
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Enamel, Bor Calf, Fine Wax 


Calf, tci Kid, Coron 
Nat. Kangaroo. 
Fyueleta used. 
CAUTION! The genuine have 
W. L. DOUGLAS’ name and 
price stamped on bottom. 
Shoes Fa mail, 25 cts. ertra. Illus. Catalogue free. 
w. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON MASS it SS. 
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BOOK-KEEPING and 


LEAR TELEGRAPHY . . » 


BY @AU—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 

thoroughly practical and remark- 

_— young men and women for good 
sto. 


Pte. Anyone can dnotioes, a few weeks. We find 
free of charge. Write today for full 
Address MICHIGAN BUSINESS ening A 
170 Institute Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mic 
We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societi 
etc. No miudleman’s profit—the 


Up-to-da! 
ably inexpensive, hi 
yi tions 








goods come straight from factury to wearer. 

Either rd the two wey ian shown; in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts.. 
in Silver $2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cta 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All. work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly 
furnished. : 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Over 85 Seashore Views, 25c. post-paid. 
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A Positive: Relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, 


after shaving, 
ceipt of 25e. t Mennen 
Free. GERHARD MENNE 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
BUSINESS COURSE. 


Anything that can be learned at all can be 
learned at home. Scholars, statesmen, dis- 
coverers have done their most effective study- 

ousands of 


Rome study. Don’t put it off; 
8 free to our students. 
Send for Nerature on our Business Course to-day. 


Home Correspondence School, 


paortr..:OINSENG 


bh saad i in one yea ar. Demand. is acnseniient )| 
fasily grown and hardy everywhere in the 
Unitea States and Canada. Can be grown in 
mall gardens as ‘es asonfarms. Most profi- | 
table crop known. Cultivated apa = seed 
} forsale. Send four 4 to hel pay pomase 
and get our complete book tel about 
this wonderful Ginseng. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO., 
Department 7, Joplin, Mo, 
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Style 1. Five Drawers, 


We Pay the Freight. 


freight office east of Colorado. 





office west of these four states. 


a” 






Model 1903, Swell Front, is the Latest Improvement 
in the Construction of a Drop Head. 


We call attention to three of its good points: Shapeliness, because 
the front of the table and drawers is finished in graceful curves; rich= 
ness of effect, because the smooth, rounded surfaces appeal to the 
most refined; durability, because the cabinet-work throughout is finished 
in selected Quartered Oak, under the supervision of skilled workmen. 

Send us your name and address and we will mail you an attractive 
Illustrated Booklet containing detailed descriptions and illustrations of the 
New Companion, together with a list of attachments, also samples of work 
made on the Machine. The Booklet also explains how it is possible for us to 
furnish you with a strictly High-Grade Sewing Machine at such low prices. 


SSSeeeee 


PRICES. 


Style 2. Swell Front with Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, 





At the above prices we deliver the Sewing 
Machines freight paid to any railroad 
For $3.00 extra we will deliver any one 
of the Sewing Machines freight paid to any railroad freight office in 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any railroad freight 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, 
"Seeee cece ee ee eeeeeeeeceeceeeeeeee cece ceecececeee 
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$19.00. 
21.75. 
24.75. 
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© HARNESS THE COLORADO. — Arizona 
engineers regard the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado as affording one of the greatest fields in 
existence for the development of electricity from 
water-power. In addition to the immense power 
of the Colorado itself, large stores of energy are 
available in the smaller streams that leap into 
the vast chasm. ‘The plan by which the power 
of the main stream will, it is now thought, 
eventually be utilized is that of “picking up” the 
fall of the river by means of tunnels. At a point | 
about 70 miles north of Williams it is said that a 
fall of 5,000 feet can be found in a distance but 
little exceeding a mile. 
ADE IN THE DAYS OF THE MAMMOTH.— 
In the caves of La Mouthe and Font de 
Gaume in France have been discovered some 
remarkable engravings and rough paintings on 
} the rock, made in prehis- 
toric times, and repre- 
senting animals long since 
extinct. Among these 
the mammoth figures 
conspicuously. There are 


the reindeer, which is 
. 4 known to have once been 

an inhabitant of western 
Europe. A ere of a reindeer from the cave 





of La Mouthe is herewith reproduced in min- | 


iature. It shows how ancient is man’s artistic 
instinct. 


HE ROTATION OF URANUS.—Everybody 
who takes an interest in astronomy is aware 
that the two outermost planets of the solar 
system, Uranus and Neptune, are believed to 
rotate backward, that is, in a direction contrary 


to the rotation of all the other members of the | 


system. But the evidence that they do thus 
rotate is indirect, such, for instance, as the fact 


that their satellites revolve backward in their | 
orbits. Recently, however, Henri Deslandres of | 
the Meudon Observatory has applied a method | 


of determining the direction of rotation by 
spectroscopic observation, which gives direct 
evidence that in the ease of Uranus, at least, the 
rotation is really backward. The method is 


based on the inclination of the lines in the | exchange. 


spectrum of a rotating body, and resembles that 
by which, a few years ago, Professor Keeler 
demonstrated the motions of Saturn’s rings. It 
is to be applied next to Neptune. 


NOTHER NOVEL FIRE-ENGINE.—The chief 
of the fire department in Rouen, France, has 
invented a fire-pump which can be operated by 
tapping the current of any street-car or electric- 
light system. ‘The pump is small enough to be 
drawn easily by one horse, in a light, two- 
wheeled cart, but sufficiently powerful to throw 
a stream of water 100 feet high. In a trial the 


new pump developed its full energy in three | 
minutes, while a steani-pump required 14 minutes | 


to get up the same pressure. 
VYowanic ERUPTIONS ON THE Moon.— 
Messrs. Loewy and Puiseux, of the Paris 
Observatory, in issuing some additional plates of 
their photographic atlas of the moon, refer to the 
recent volcanic cataclysm at Martinique and St. 
Vincent, and say that study of the lunar surface 
leads them to think that eruptions, quite as 
intense as the greatest recorded on the earth, 
have occurred on the moon, repeated at long 
intervals in the same places. But, “favored by 
a condition of calm and dryness, they have been 
more durable in their effects, and the more recent 
deposits superposed upon the earlier ones are 
distinguishable by their darker tone and less- 
extended boundary.” 


IR-SHIP ConTEsT AT St. Louts.—During 
the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904 a 
contest of air-ships is to take place, the grand 
prize being $100,000. The sum of $50,000 will 
also be awarded in minor prizes. The course to 


also striking pictures of | 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


Reproductions of famous paintings by oa and modern 
masters. 2,000 subjec A in Black and White or Sepia. 
Size 54 x8. One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. age 


illustrated catalogue and two sample ictures for 
BROWN & CO., Boverty, Mass. 


two-cent stamp. GEO. 

STAMPS! SVU genuine foreign from Phil, 
Islands, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, stc., with 
nice stam) album, also 68 Pp; catal., all for 10¢, 
Fine crn we on m oppcevel. cent. discount. 
Agents wa.nted. 'e buy old stamps. 
Est. 17 yrs. STANDARD STAMP CO., St.Louis, Mo, 


ALABASTINE : We want to tell you of the 


— and san ue wall 

cons n 

of'th Av AGAg Oz. 

fects that you ean get without is poisonous paper 

or glue Kslcominess Write for free information. 

ALABASTINE CO., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
152 Geren, includ- 


STAMPS. ing Servia, etc., 10c. 


1000 mixed, 25c. Approval sheets. 
50% com. Large price-list of pack- 


albums, FRE oa 
Stamp Oo., Bromfield St 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 





| Latest Model. 1903 Style of Case. 


to Buy a New One. 


If you have an old piano that has 
outgrown its usefulness or that you would 








| 
‘Your Old Piano Will Help 


like to have replaced with a new and | 


| modern instrument, write us for terms of 


We will make you a liberal | 


| offer and guarantee your entire satisfac- | 


|tion. We make it easy to deal with us 
whether you have an old piano to ex- 
change or not. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest you. 
Where no dealer sells our Pianos we sell direct; 
practically bring our large Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will 
quote you our lowest prices, explain our 
Pay System, as available in the most 

| Village in the United States as if you 

Boston or New York. More than this, 
careful selection of a piano fails to please you, in 
other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
| freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


| 


Easy | 
remote 
lived in | 
if our | 








| Print My Own Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. Press, 

size, #18. * Sawer. ts Time ad 

for others. Type-setting easy, rules sent. 

Write for catalog, presses, type, paper, &c., 

to factory 
TH 


E PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





DRESS 
GOODS 


Save One-Third 


in cost and have a 
better selection 
than any retail 
store can possibly 


direct from | offer. A large line 
of handsome 


MILL. Samples Free. 


We cut any length desired. 


TILTON WOOLEN MILL, 
103 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 











PRICE The AMERICAN SHINER 
is a household necessity that pays 
for itaelf in ten day« time besides 
insuring clean and polished shoes 
for all the family. olds any size 
shoe. Attachable to any casement, 
and detached when not in use by 
simply sliding frame out of bracket. 
Ask yous. dealer. If he hasn’t it, 
we will ons zu one complete| 






























A Child on receipt of #1. including 
Can three non-breakable, fiex- 
Use It ible, highly finished 
steel lasts 
on. 
en's an 
Highly Finished BO». ' 
OXIDIZED COPPER — shea 
or NICKEL PLATE. ae ben al 
AGENTS A D 4 
quenywhene. polish, andj 
Send for eircalar. screws 
attach 
bracket. 


Send for a shiner today. 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MFG, CO.,25 Fulion St., Ottawa, Til, 














Are Unequatlied in 
DESICN-—Artistic ornamentation, beauty 
of outline and harmonious proportions. 
FINISH—Smoothness of castings, per- 
. fect fittings and nickeled parts. 
CONVENIENCE — Many labor -saving 
devices which make their use a pleasure. 
ECONOMY —Scientific construction 
that secures best results with least fuel. 
DURABILITY— Lasting anette ren- 
dering few repairs necessary. 
Every “GARLAND” Sold With a 
Guaranty by Leading Merchants Throughout 
the Country. Prices range from $5 to $50. 
Sold by Progressive Stove Merchants Everywhere. 
Made only by The Michigan Stove Company, 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 


Written 

















Simeon L.& 
George I? Rogers 


Company 


INCE dried beef has gained 

a place in the daily bill of 

fare there has grown up a 
demand for a special fork with 
which to serve it, so we have 
placed upon the market the 


PURITAN 


Dried Beef Fork 


here shown, That we have met 
a public need and have hit the 
popular taste is evident. 

Equal to sterling in finish, 
superior to sterling in wearing 
qualities. Our full name on 
every piece. Get Cata. No. 4 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers 


Company, 
Box 1206, Hartford, Conn. 





























Wool. 


Merritt’s Wool 
Health Comforts 


are made of the choicest selected, 
Scientifically sterilized anc 
from odor and dust. 


Warmth Without Weight. 


Four times warmer than woolen blankets. 


ure, snow-white Indiana 
earded. Absolutely free 
Full of elasticity. Light and fluffy. 


Made to order in 





be sailed over will be L-shaped, one leg being ' 


longer than the other. Captive balloons will 


mark the end of each leg and the meeting-point | 


of the legs. The starting-point will be at the 
angle, and each competitor must encircle the | 
three captive balloons in opposite directions, and | 
must make at least three complete trips at an 
average speed of not less than 10 miles an hour. 


T= SCIENCE OF SroKING.—<According to 


Consul-General Mason at Berlin, the trailing | 


clouds of black smoke from mill and factory that 
hang over so many American cities, darkening 
the atmosphere and befouling the buildings, 


could be eliminated if the scientific methods of | 


constructing chimneys and stoking furnaces that | 
prevail in Germany were adopted here. “It is 
not every strapping laborer who can shovel coal 
who is permitted to stoke a boiler furnace in 
Germany,” says Mr. Mason. The stoker in that 
country must learn the theory and practice of 
economical scientific firing, whereby the coal is 
So distributed over the grate surface as to secure 
the most perfect combustion. The use of fuel 
briquettes for domestic purposes in Berlin also 
tends largely to the prevention of smoke. 


} 


| 








dt 





ete. 
our factory to you on thirty days trial. 
and our booklet, ‘“‘ Health Comforts,” free. 


The most beautiful and delightfully satisfactory bed covering made. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., 803 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


any size desired, for the cradle, crib, and the largest beds, 
with or without the outside covering of silkaline, satine, silk, 
Sold direct from 
Write for asmall square cut from a finished comfort, 
Woolen Factory established 1856. 
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more than 7,000,000 Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases 
have been sold. Many of the first ones are still giving 
satisfactory service, proving that the Jas. Boss Case will 
out wear the guarantee of 25years. These cases are recog- 
nized as the standard by all jewelers, because they know 
from personal observation that they will perform as guar- 
anteed and are the most serviceable of all watch cases. 


a. LAS BOSS 
‘cou Watch Cases 


are made of two layersof solid gold with a layer 
of stiffening metal ety welded together 
into one solid sheet, The gold permitsof beau- 
tifulornamentation. The stiftening metal gives 
strength. United they form the best watch case 
itis possible to make. Insist on having a Jas. 
Boss Case, You will know it by this trademark 
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Wtaurhrie, Catalogue | 

Sy i b 
will certainly interest you, | , 
and is free. It is a com- 
prehensive little volume, : 
showing styles, COLOR 4 i ; 
effects and prices of our hn \ yy 
famous half hose for men, x fi 
and misses’ stockings. } 

This catalogue tells how i 
to order these stockings i 
by mail, if your dealer doesn’t keep them. i 
SHAW STOCKING CO., 

3 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. i 
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man’s wife doesn’t tie a string 
round his finger to make him remember 


White House Coffee 


The memories of the good cup he had for 
breakfast remind him to telephone from 
his office for more. 

Some people will drink anything called 
coffee, but discriminating people recog- 
flavor of White 

different 


You ought to. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
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Is with the 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Food Chopper. 
WoNer. 

Does away with the 


Chopping Knife and 


SOLD AT BEST 
HARDWARE STORES. 
See that ‘* Universal’ 

is on the machine 


There are Inferior 
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and Description Free 
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67 Cortlandt St., 





F you want the 
greatest watch 
value — accuracy 
and service—at 
the least cost, 


/ timekeeper— 


You can 
bu 
Ingersoll almost anywhere. 
Over 60,000 dealers have them 
or we will mail you one on 

Booklet Free. 

Address Dept. 85 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
New York. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the =. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

veh for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 


ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
houid be made in a Post-Ofice Money-Order, oF 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money ina 
Registered Letter. All imasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite pad 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. [f subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 


- PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








HOPE FOR THE SEASICK. 


ATIENCE is a virtue, and it is 
philosophical to accept the dictum 
that ‘“‘what can’t be cured must be 
endured”; but it is sheer laziness 
to endure on the assumption that 
there is no cure, 

For ages man has suffered inde- 
scribable torments from seasick- 
ness, but although individuals have from time to 
time made faint efforts to discover a remedy and 
prevent the occurrence of this dread malady, it 
has been reserved for the opening year of this 
twentieth century to see the beginning of a serious 
and concerted effort to terminate once and for all 
this source of infinite misery. 

There has recently been established an associ- 
ation of French and Belgian physicians and 
travellers, with the title of “The League Against 
Seasickness,” the object of which is to discover 
some dependable means of protection for seafarers 
against this spoiler of the delights of ocean travel. 

This association not long ago held a meeting 
at Ostend, where the sea obligingly lent itself to 
several tests of remedies against seasickness. 
The first practical result of the deliberations of 
the league has been the issuance of a little book 
of directions for those who would not be seasick. 

At the outset the bold assertion is made that 
seasickness is a true disease, but one which is 
both preventable and curable. The prevention 
is effected by a series of preparations for the 
voyage intended not only te tone up the body, but 
also to overcome the tendency to dizziness by a 
series of graduated exercises in swinging, gyrating, 
bending the body forward and backward and 
sidewise—all of which strikes one as silly at first, 
but a trial for a month will convince the most 
skeptical that the inclination to dizziness can be 
overcome in great measure by just such means. 

Most sufferers at sea recover after a time, and 
it is reasonable to assume that this liability can 
be removed by habit on land. This is one of the 
most important of the prescriptions of the league; 
but there are many others both for the prevention 
and the cure of this malady, the observance of 
which may bring comfort to many suffering souls 
—and stomachs. 





* © 
COLLEGE GOWNS. 


A commencement last June in a large American 

university two graduates were standing apart 
from the crowd of gowned men who were assem- 
bled ready to march to the graduating exercises 
and receive degrees. The men in gowns were of 
all grades of distinction, from young bachelors 
of arts to doctors of philosophy. 

“What do all those stripes and colors mean, 
anyway?” asked one. 

“I don’t know, and I’ve seen them every year 
for nine years.” 

If college men do not know what ‘the various 
gowns and hoods stand for, the person who is 
not college-bred is likely to know less; and the 
increase in the number of students in our univer- 
sities makes things academic of wider and wider 
importance. 

Like most things in America, university gowns 
lack system, being different in different institu- 
tions; but all over the country, and indeed all over 
the English-speaking world, certain distinetions 
hold. Most of these fundamental distinctions 
Mr. Gardner Leonard of Williams College pointed 
out in the University Magazine some time ago. 

The ordinary bachelor’s gown, the first that the 
college youth owns, is of unadorned black with 
pointed sleeves, and is usually of serge or some 
other simple black stuff. The master’s gown is 
like it in that it is plain black, but the sleeves are 
different, being made with long pendants shaped 
not unlike fish tails, and hanging from the elbows 
nearly to the bottom of the gown. It may be 
made of silk, as may also the bachelor’s gown, if 
it be worn by a man of long academic standing 
who has happened to receive no higher degree; 
but the ordinary youth would not display himself 
in silk. 

Most doctors’ gowns, especially in England and 
Scotland, have hoods, which give them distinction, 
and mark by differences of color one kind of 
doctorate from another. 

In 1895 a commission, at the head of which was 
President Low of Columbia, now Mayor of New 
York, was formed to establish a regular system 
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in American colleges. Their effort was somewhat | 
successful, and this in general is the result of their 
attempt to codify the different hoods: 

The department or faculty of learning is shown | 
by a trimming of color round the hood; arts and 
letters are represented by white; theology by 
scarlet; law by purple; philosophy by blue; 
science by gold-yellow; fine arts by brown; music 
by pink, and medicine by green. In some insti- 
tutions these colors are displayed in bars across 
the sleeve. This is true at Harvard, where few 
of the gowns have hoods. 

A part of the plan is to have the color of the 
lining of the hood represent the university, so that 
by looking at the hood on a man’s gown, one could 
know at once that he is, let us say, doctor of 
philosophy from Columbia. 


* ©¢ 


A FLY IN THE OINTMENT. 


n one of his “Roundabout Papers” Thackeray 
tells the story of the Abbé Kakatoes, who told 
the company at supper one night how the first 
confession he ever received was from a murderer. 
Presently enters to supper the Marquis de Croque- 
mitaine. “Parbleu, abbé!”? says the brilliant 
marquis, taking a pinch of snuff. “Are you here? | 
Gentlemen and ladies, I was the abbé’s first 
penitent, and I made him a confession which I 
promise you astonished him.” 


A coincidence somewhat less startling, but still | 
not lacking in dramatic possibilities, was recently | 
noted in the Boston Herald. A Boston lawyer was 
returning to his home one evening after au arduous 
day’s work at the old Middlesex Sessions. He had 
been aotenting a pickpocket charged with stealing | 
a valuable gold watch. By keen cross-examina- | 
tion and an eloquent appee’ to the jury he had | 
raised a doubt, the benefit of which was given to 
the prisoner, and the lawyer was going home tired 
but well pleased with himself. 4 

Presently his client came up with him. The 
man was profuse in his thanks, and as he said 
good-by, he uietly slip the ‘‘valuable gold 
watch” into his counsel’s hand. . | 

The feelings of the lawyer may be imagined, for | 
J had conscientiously believed the man to be 

nnocent. 
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HIGH TIME FOR CHANGE. 


A story is told of an old New Hampshire family 

which may or may not be strictly true, but 
which passes for truth among the inhabitants of 
the place where it originated. 


A man who had struggled through boyhood 
under the name of Zephaniah Smith married a 
young woman whose incautious parents had 
christened her “Pamela Jane.” When their first 
child, a girl, was born, they announced their 
intention of giving her a number which she might 
change for any name she chose when she reached 
years of discretion. 

They were blessed with seven children, and pur- 
sued the same course with each child. Numbers 
two, four, five and seven were boys, and lived on 
in the town where they were born, never seein 
any need to select Christian names to the day o 
their death. 

But when “Three” Smith became cnangee toa 
young man by the name of Hills, she considered it 
desirable to change her number to “Susan.” 

Shortly after that-“Six” was united to a young 
Foote, who ete | named her ny 

“One” og to her name and single blessedness 
until middle life, when, having relented sufficiently 
to accept an offer of marriage from Thomas Hog > 
she saw the advisability of becoming “Mary” w 
some haste. 


® & 


THE CERTAINTY OF FATE. 


he Mohammedans have a fable which they 

repeat to illustrate the certainty of fate. The 

Philadelphia 7'imes quotes it as having been told 
by Mr. Robert Barr, the celebrated novelist. 


A sultan was once asked by his favorite, the 
zrand vizier, for permission to leave at once for 
myrna, although a brilliant court féte was then 

in progress. Upon being asked his reason for 
such haste, the vizier replied: 

“Because I just saw the angel of death yonder 
in the crowd. He looked at me so earnestly that 
know he has come for me. I wish to escape him.” 

“Go! Go at once!’ said the sultan, who then 
beckoned to the angel and asked why the latter 
had looked so earnestly at the vizier. 

“I was wondering,” Ly go the angel of death, 
“why he was here, for I have orders to kill him 

in Smyrna.” 


* © 


STRICT DISCIPLINE. 


lawyer and politician of a Western city is 

regarded by his friends as the most indulgent 

of fathers. The New York 7'imes tells this story 

in proof of his consideration for his children and 

for their belongings. He has a large ‘family of 
children, and each child has a number of pets. 


On a recent a a very dignified gentleman 
and his wife were making a formal call upon the 
lawyer, when one of the sons of the house burst 
riotously into the room, accompanied by his pa 
gost. : he agitation of the visitors was plainly 
evident. 

“John,” said the father, reprovinaly, “how many 
times have I asked you not to bring that goat into 
the drawing-room? I must insist that you keep 
him in the library.” 


* ¢ 


A CHANGED MAN. 


Scotchman had reached the summit of his 
ambitions, says Everybody's Magazine, in 
attaining to the magisterial bench. The honor 
seemed to him a great one, and he tried to live up 
to it. 


With his head high in the air, he ewaquered alon 
till he went bolt up against a cow which had no’ 
the manners to get out of the way, but continued 
to browse by the roadside in mild unconcern. 
“Mon,” cried the indignant owner, “mind my 
coo!”’ 
“Woman,” he replied, with fine dignity, “I’m no 
longer amon. I’m a baillie.” 


* © 


EASILY PLEASED. 


he man in search of a coachman looked coldly 

at the voluble and eager young Frenchman 
before him, and shook his head. 

“TI don’t wish another valet,” he said. “I have 

one already ; there would be nothing for you to do.” 

“But, monsieur,” pleaded the young man, with 

outstretched hands, “if you could conceive how 
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VALUABLE GUIDES io'stopr. versity “txten- 
AND STUDY. versity Exten- 

sion courses,can be used for guiding home reading. 
A list, with sample copy, will be forwarded free to 
any one sen two-cent pomp to OHN NOLEN, 
Secretary, 111 S. 15th 8S t, Philadelphia. 
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WATCHES 


Our styles for Ladies’ wear comprise all color- 
ings in enamel. Our Belt Watches are artistic 
and new. Men’s and Boys’ Watches all sizes. 
Fully illustrated in our booklets, which are sent 
on application. They also state price at which 
they can be purchased from any of 

THE LEADING FEWELERS. 


The New England Watch Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
We Guarantee Every Watch. 
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40 Awards in and America. 


The FINEST COCOA in the World. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER 6& CO. Ltd. 
Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 


New York, 
37 & 39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wi 
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ARE PERFECT-FITTING. 





Needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. Rich 
design. Gold-filled 
and sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased 
and plain. Fits any 
wrist or arm; stays 

wherever placed. 
This adjustable 
feature is patented. 
Ask for the “* Car- 
men’? bracelet at 

jewelry stores. 
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When buying Little In- 
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No, 3, ready for framing }/| 
without advertisement. 
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Outlook 


A WEEKLY HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, edited by 
LYMAN ABBOTT, HAMILTON W. MABIE, and a staff of experts. 


Hon. John D. Long, ex-Secretary 


of the Navy, begins in The Outlook in November a series of twelve papers 
entitled “The New American Navy.” No living American is so well 
fitted to treat this dramatic and thrilling subject. The articles will be 
richly illustrated with drawings by Henry .Reuterdahl and with striking 
photographs.and portraits. The chapter headings will be: Birth of the 
New Navy; Building the New Navy; Organization and Education of the 
New Navy; Preparation for War with Spain; Manila Bay ; Blockade of 
Cuba; Bottling Up Cervera’s Fleet; Santiago; Valiant Deeds in the War 
with Spain; Samoa; The Philippines and China; Recént Naval Lessons. 


Six American Authors 


PASTEL PORTRAITS drawn from life by ALFRED HOUGHTON CLARK 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
MARK TWAIN W. D. HOWELLS 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN THOMAS WENTWORTH HICCINSON 


Plate proofs of these portraits, each 5x8 inches, suitable for fram- 
ing, are inclosed in a handsome portfolio and sold for One Dollar. 


PIN A ONE-DOLLAR BILL soc tt ete 


with your name and address in full, 
and mail, at our risk, to the Outlook Company, 282 Fourth Avenue, New York. If your name is 
not already on our books as a subscriber, you will receive The Outlook for four months (price one 
dollar) and this Portfolio (price one dollar). 
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THE SORROWFUL ANGEL. 


“I end all pain,” he said. ‘Life’s cruelties 
Beneath my hand are turned to dreamless ease. 
I still the aching heart; I bring sweet sleep 
To eyes that wake for wo, and eyes that weep. 
I bear away and save unstained from sin 
The tender babe, before life’s hurts begin. 

I clasp the tired hands on the patient breast 

And give the toil-worn worker time to rest. 

I go where famine tortures, and where war 

Spills hearts’ blood—and‘the suffering is no more. | 

Not mine the pang, the thrust—not mine the blow, | 

Not mine the cruelty,’ said Death; “ah, no! 

Yet only they who know life’s misery 

Know me God's messenger, and fear not me.” | 
FRANCIS BARINE. 
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OLD REUBEN’S WILDCAT STORY. 
ne afternoon in July a little company of 
O idlers sat on the butternut-shaded plat- 
form of Hiram Jenkins’s grocery store. 

Hiram himself was the center of the group. He 
sat with his broad back against a savory old 
molasses hogshead, his fat hands spread out on 
his knees, and his red-slippered feet planted | 
squarely on the step below. 
His flat-crowned straw hat left exposed a 
benign expanse of mouth and chin, and a fringe | 








**LOOK AT MY HANDS HERE, SNUG UP TO 
THE WRIST.”’ 


of soft yellow hair that curled up from his limp 
shirt-collar. 

“Jerry’s a master hand at ketchin’ rats, but 
he’s just as clever as a kitten. Nigh ten year 
old, too,” said Hiram, stroking a handsome black 
cat that perched gravely on his shoulder. 

“Consid’able pleasanter to have him on a 
feller’s back than what ’tis to have one o’ them 
wildeats a-settin’ there—one o’ them big bay 
lynxes that used to tramp round through the 
woods of Acton fifty year ago. Now I can tell 
you a yarn —”’ 

“You can’t tell me anything about Acton!’ 
broke in a tall man with a Roman nose. “I was 
born there, and my father was born there, and 
my grandfather was born there, so —”’ 

“Go ahead, Reuben,” said Hiram to the 
leather-cheeked farmer who had been interrupted. 
“We ain’t all of us so knowin’ as ’Bijah. What’s 
your yarn? Let’s hear.” 

“Per’aps you knew old Squire Tripp, as you’re 
so dreadful familiar with them parts, ’Bijah,” 
said Reuben. “Per’aps you did, and per’aps 
you didn’t.”’ 

“Knew him? Well, I reckon I did. Had a 
wart on the end of his nose, and built a windmill 
down at the end of his old yellow barn. Land, 
you can’t tell me anything about him !” 

“Well, now,”? began Reuben, clasping his 
hands over his knees and giving his head a 
comfortable tilt, ‘it happens that I am not goin’ 
to tell about Squire Tripp, but about a young 
chap that used to work for him off and on. 

“This young man was just merried, and lived 
on @ little farm about three and a half mile from 
the squire’s, round the road. It wasn’t exactly 
his own, the farm wasn’t, but he’d begun to pay 
for it, and kind of looked on it as home.” 

“Let’s see,” said ’Bijah, with his Roman nose 
very high. ‘Three and a half miles from the 
squire’s round the road. East or west?” 

“West,” answered Reuben, promptly. 

“Must have ben the Pease place,” said ’Bijah, 
after a little reflection. “Wasn’t any young | 
folks that belonged to the Peases.” 

“You haven’t been in Acton all your life, I| 
reckon,” said Reuben, sharply. “Them Peases | 
weren’t all the folks that ever lived on that farm, 
and it was exactly there that this particular young | 
man had his home. He was poor, and, as I said, 
had a wife,—a nice, neat, smart, pretty little 
creeter,—and he thought a heap o’ her and she 
of him. 

“But after a spell the little woman got a bit 
tired of the pinchin’ life she had to live, for she’d 





' never been used to any such way of diggin’ and 


| work for the squire the rest of the week, and 
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niggin’ and scrimpin’. And so one mornin’ she 
said so much, and was so—so sharp, womanlike, 
that the young man stalked out o’ the house and 
shouldered his hoe and started off for his work 
over to the squire’s. 

“He didn’t give her so much as good-by, let 
alone anything like a kiss; went off as he 
never’d done before, feelin’ consid’able hard at 
heart, because he knew hé was doin’ all a man 
could do day in and day out. 

“Well, he went over to the squire’s, and hoed 
and hoed, glum as a meat-ax, all day and clean 
into the evenin’. Hated to go, almost. Kind of 
wanted to be later than common, so as to make 
the little wife uneasy about him, and sorry for 
bein’ so sharp with him in the mornin’. 

“He left his hoe, because he was expectin’ to 


started off moderate like towards home. 

“He’d gone quite a piece when he happened 
to recollect an ax he’d left at the squire’s ever 
since the wood was cut up in the spring. He’d 
kept forgettin’ it one time and another, and now, 
not bein’ particular as to how late he was gettin’ 
home, he turned about and went back to the 
barn. 

“Well, he happened to fall in with a man he 
used to know when he was a boy, and there he | 
hung up by the pasture bars and talked over old 
times for more’n an hour. It was so late then 
he thought he’d better go across through the 
woods ; so he picked up his ax, and with his coat 
slung across his neck and shoulders, off he started 
again for home. 

“It was a dreadful pretty time o’ year— 
hoein’-time. There was a new moon 
swingin’ like a scythe over the tops of 
the trees when he struck into the old 
lumber road, and a lot of stars a-twinklin’ 
over his head. It was so cool and 
pleasant, and the posies all along the way 
smelt so sweet, and the birds chirpin’ out 
now and then sounded so cheery that his 
heart begun to mellow up and his brows 


away and his steps to grow quicker the 
nearer he got home. 
“By and by he piped out a-whistlin’ a 


to unknit and his hard thoughts to fly | 





psalm-tune he and his wife had sung 


half through the woods when, quicker 
than a wink, from one o’ them high trees 
there jumped, whack onto his shoulders, 
a monstrous wildcat !” 

“Sho!” said Hiram. 

“A tre-mendous big wildcat !’’ repeated 
Reuben, warming up. “Why, he—he 
knocked the man onto his knees in no 
time, comin’ so swift and sudden. And 
his great, sharp claws clinched through 
his coat and weskit and shirt, into his very 
body, sir! If he hadn’t had that coat 
over his shoulders that there wild creeter’s claws 
would have—they’d have hurt some, I reckon.’ 

“Well, I guess!” exclaimed Hiram. 

“That young feller,” continued Reuben, “was 
built a good deal like me. Had real blacksmith 
arms, and he just threw every bit of the strength 
of his body and heart and soul into ’em, and 
reached up and clinched his fists into the grizzly 
jowl of that ugly beast, and tore him off his back, 
takin’ coat and weskit and shirt and blood with 
him, and flung him down onto the ground and 
put his foot on him and held him, sir!’ 

“Reckon not a great while,” said ’Bijah: 
“T know a little something about wildcats 
myself.’’ 

“Well, no; he didn’t hold him a great spell 
under his foot, and that’s a fact, ’Bije. He 
wasn’t more than a quarter of an hour in buryin’ 
his ax to the helve in that creeter’s skull. And 
then, ragged and torn and bleedin’ and —” 


together as happy as birds only the night | 
before. | 
“Well, he hadn’t gone much more than | 








“Scared ?” suggested ’Bijah. 

“Well, no, not exactly scared, but kind of 
shook up and not hankerin’ for any more wildcat 
company. He took himself and his booty along 
home nigh about as fast as he could. And| 
when he come up to the door and the little | 
woman caught sight of him and the ugly creeter | 
with him, she —” Reuben broke off with a} 
choking cough. 

“T reckon she didn’t scold him much 
night,” said Hiram. 

“Well,” said Reuben, clearing his throat, “she | 
kind of thought that he was worth a leetle more 
than she’d been a-countin’ on. And he—home 
looked mighty good to him that night. They 
never forgot it, neither of them, as long as they 
lived.” 

“T b’lieve you ain’t told us the man’s name,” 
said ’Bijah. 

“What if I don’t want to?” 

’Bijah threw up his Roman nose and laughed. 

“Just as I thought! Made out o’ whole cloth, 
every bit of it! I never heard anything of the | 
kind all the years I spent in Acton.” 

“Took here, you old skeptic!” cried Reuben, | 
leaning forward and turning back the collar of 
his shirt. “Do you see them marks? Any scar 
on my neck? Look at my hands here, snug up | 
to the wrist; see them holes? J was the man 
myself. And that little wife, God bless her! she 
made me the happiest man on earth, and she 
never scolded me half as much as I deserved, | 
and she sleeps to-day over there on the hill—so 
much of her as ain’t in heaven.” 

FANNIE B. DAmon. 
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MONROE’ wate School of the Profession 


Students assisted to positions. Catalogue FREE. 


FURS of all kinds dyed and made into leading 








styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. | 
CRINE, Furrter, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 

SEE HERE! Stamps. Agents wanted. 50% com. | 
with EXTRA CASH BO to agents. Send for sheets 
with particulars at once. New tirm, new goods, new 
methods. The Robinson Stamp Co., Box 32, Winchester, N. H. 

SAVE ON YOUR COAL BILL! | 
Ford’s Air-tight Weather Strips doit. Easily 
applied to any door or window. Samples and full par- 
ticulars free. Agents wanted. Quick seller fall months. 














£9, Ill. 
2d 











| COAL 


Can be saved by using 


‘Storm Windows. 


: We have a large stock. 
Shipments made to all parts of New England 


E. A. CARLISLE, POPE € CO., 


2 Sudbury St., Boston. 
DOORS, WINDOWS and BLINDS. 











Cc. J. FORD, Mfr., Dept. C, Holyoke, Mass. 
We guarantee their easy, 
painless removal with §| 


‘ i RI | S. PIERCE’S CORN PLASTERS 
or return your money. The whole corn is re- 


moved. O/ your shoe dealer, or send 25c., silver,to 


THE A. FP, PIERCE CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


CARMEL SOAP 


is ABSOLUTELY PURE. It 
is made in Palestine, Syr- 
ia, from Sweet Olive Oil 
and contains all the emol- 
lient properties of the oil. 
Delightful to use and keeps 

- the skin soft and smooth. 
Sold by all druggists and grocers,1oc. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 

















7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


witha 


D ighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 




















and we beg of 

you follow the direc- 
tions on each can, de- 
velops the fine points of 


every food with which it 
comesin contact. Expensive 
cooking is not always fine. 
Fine cooking comes from 
exact and careful handling 


of good material. 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoning 


will enable the most inex- 
perienced housekeeper to 
give the finest flavor and 
finish to her meats, fish, 
entrées or soups. 

This is the comment of a 
renowned domestic scientist. 
Be wise, and use ILL’S. 
THE WILLIAM G. BELL Co., 
48-52 Commercial St., Boston. 











NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 


PROVES IT. 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. 

New Booklet Free. 
AgateNickel-Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Grogjean Mfg. Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 



























We have a continual demand for good, 
bright, honest boys for employment in 
large wholesale and _ retail 
houses and offices. 

Any boy desirous of starting life right 
should call on us and we will endeavor to 
find him the right sort of a place. We 
will accommodate boys by trying to find 
them a position in any line of business for 
which they may have a preference. 


business 


For further particulars call on 


; BRECK’S BUREAU, 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 

















| NOW OPEN! 
MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON. 


FOR SIX WEEKS, BEGINNING SEPT. 22. 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. It 
is replete with original, clean and educational 
novelties. Here may be seen the finest collection 
of machinery and the products of the great man- 
ufacturers of America ever before brought to- 
gether. Special additional attractions consist of 

Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular fects. 
MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND. 
Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


Admission 25 cts. Includes Everything. 


Ask your local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city to 
Boston for this event. 

















Reliable Information 
about vegetable gardening, grain grow- 
ing, fruit culture, poultry, climate, soil, 
water, lands, power, markets, manufac- 
turing facilities, wages, etc. 

For printed matter and other information write 
CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE, 
Representing state commercial organizations, 
Dept. JJ, 2 New Montgomery St., 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 


hak Be itl 
CHAMPION 


Stove Clay 


is for mending cracks 
and holes in the fire- 
box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it 
Don't neglect the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 



























SVLPHO- 
NAPTHOL 


Recommended by 
Experienced Housekeepers. 


As a purifier and disinfectant 
it has no equal. Invaluable for 
sinks and toilets. A spoonful in 
a pail of water works wonders 
for washing floors, woodwork, 
etc. The genuine package bears 
our trade-mark. 

Sample Bottle by mail 10 Cts., 
coin or stamps. 

SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 

11 Haymarket Sq., Boston. 
Ask your Druggist for Su/pho-Napthot 
Tovlet Soap—excellent for Shampoo. 





Fhe Great Cleaner 
end Purifier —— 

















Begin the day 


re 


Wheat Coffee 


PEN 5 





swith acup of 


healthful 
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se Glenwoods 





Equally good for Coal or Wood. 


Bakes Three Rows of Food at Once. 


Foxcrort, ME., March 15, 1902. 

Messrs. WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 

Gentlemen. Two years ago a No. 022 Glenwood 

Oak Furnace was put into my drug-store, and I liked it so 

well that I have had a No. 026 put into my new house on 

Winter Street. Both furnaces are now giving good satis- 
faction for either coal or wood. 


Taunton, Mass. 


The Glenwood Home Grand Range, 
with asbestos -lined oven and two oven 
shelves, bakes three rows of food evenly at 
once. It burns either coal or wood, and Makes 
Cooking Easy. 


The Glenwood Oak Furnace with 
special wood grate is perfectly planned for 
burning wood, and is also provided with a coal 
grate, so that either fuel may be used always 
at the best advantage. The wood grate is 
adjusted and removed through feed doors, and 
as it rests at the lower edge of fire-pot, it is 
not necessary to remove coal grate when using 
the wood grate. 





For Coal or Wood. 


This feature is extremely convenient, as the user may change from 


a coal furnace to a wood furnace by the minute operation of adjusting the wood 


grate. 


The Double Feed Doors accommodate very large pieces of wood. The 


Glenwood Patent Regulator Damper controls the fire with little attention. 


COLERAIN, MASS., 


Messrs. WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


Gentlemen. The No. 026 Glenwood Oak Furnace 
furnished us by your agent, and placed in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, gives good satisfaction. It affords 
ample heat for a church which easily seats three hundred 
persons. It is economical in fuel, wood or coal, is easily 
managed and free from smoke. Every one seems pleased 
with it. 


February 24, 1902. 


ry 
So 


Very truly yours, 
E. H. NICKERSON. F. M. PICKLES, Pastor. 


(ilenwood Ranges and Furnaces 


Write for handsome booklet to the WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Yours truly, 


Sold only by first-class dealers. 
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QTHER MAAHES say 00. 
LIAL & YEARS ° 350.°450. 


& MAGEE $125. 
COAL & YEARS * 180.°305. 


SV FAVOR OF MET EE PIAS. 
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H HEATER is cheap or dear, not according to the mere com- 
H mercial accident of the first cost but according to how little 
or how much it costs afterward. On this score the famous 


bk AA SAPNA 


are the most sential Heaters ever invented. They may possibly cost a trifle more 
than some makes. But that’s not the question, They cost less to run for a given 
period than any other make, because designed right. They will give more heat for a 
given coal consumption ; they are easier kept ; easier controlled ; last longer and will pay 
for first cost many times over in the item of saving fuel alone. You'll find the Magee 
in the best heated homes. 





If your dealer doesn't sell the Magee, write us, please. 
We'll give you full particulars, 
Mace Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 
“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 


Steam, ee 
Hot Water, 
Warm Afilr;, 
Combination 








A Family Affair. 


The Ideal Exercise for Man, Woman or Child is with the 


Crippen “New” Rapid and Noiseless 


PUNCHING BAGS. 


Makes and keeps one Active, Alert, Strong and Healthy. 


THE HANDSOMEST, HANDIEST AND Most PERFECT PUNCHING BaGs MADE. 
ATTACHABLE TO WALL, Door OR WiNDOW-CASING OF ANY Room. 


Prices, Delivered. FOR SALE BY 


“It's just fun 
to bake with 
one of these.” 


Ask your dealer; if he 
hasn’t them, we have. 





Men’s, $6.95 A. G. SPALDING é BROS., New York, Chicago, Denver. 
Women’s, 5.95 JOHN WANAMAKER, New York and Philadelphia. 
Child’s, 4.50 _F. 0. A. SCHWARZ, New York, and others. 





Each outfit contains a book of instructions which teaches one all the strokes and move- 
ments known in the art of bag-punching. If not convenient to call on your dealer or at 
our New York office, write for Descriptive and Illustrated Literature. Address, 


H. D. CRIPPEN, Mfr., Clerk 5, 52 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


NORWICH - CONN + 








THE RICHMOND COMPANY | 














